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SKETCHES BY A BRIEFLESS LAWYER. 


THE FIRST AND LAST SPEECH. 





I xnew Isabel Grey when she was a mere child, a babe—and 
being pleased with her bright eyes, attempted to make an acquaint- 
ance with her. But I might as well have attempted to conciliate 
a young cub; for she was as wild, as untameable, as pugnacious 
and as unsociable, as one newly caught. At length, a stop was 
put to my advances, by her biting my fingers as they presented to 
her mouth a sugar-plumb. I desisted from my endeavours to 
please the irreclaimable brat, and left her to scratch the face, pull 
the hair, and pick the eyes of her nurse. 


I saw her again some years afterward, when, on a visit to her 
brother, I spent some time at her father’s house. She was then 
a young girl of fourteen years, rather tall of her age, as graceful in 
her form and movements, and as wild as a young fawn. Her com- 
plexion was so very dark, that if her features had not contradicted 
the supposition, she might have been suspected of having a slight 
portion of native American blood in her veins. Her eyes were large 
and black, and shone with the intense and burning lustre of dia- 
monds. Her eye-lashes were the longest, by far, that I have ever 
seen, and, as also her hair, were of the most glossy jet black. Her 
forehead was high and broad, but so beautifully rounded, and her 
hair was parted over it so simply and modestly, that it entirely re- 
lieved what might have otherwise appeared the masculine character 
of her face. There was a haughty curl in her upper lip, an impa- 
tient expression about her mouth, that, young as she was, prevented 
one from feeling entirely at ease with her; and I have, a dozen 
times, on catching its expresson, withdrawn my half-extended hand 
when about to lay it on her brown, round, bare shoulder. I have 
been tempted to kiss her smooth, silken cheek, when her long, 
waving eye-lashes, resting sweetly on it, have hid her eyes; but 
suddenly the recollection of those orbs, as I have seen them flash- 
ing with anger, would intervene and check me 

I am very fond of children, and rarely meet with them without 
endeavouring, by kind offices, to make them my friends. [| like 
their simple and innocent prattle ; and I love to gain their confi- 
dence, to share their sports, and participate in their young joys and 
sorrows. <A young gil of fourteen is always to me an object of ex- 
ceeding interest, and (perhaps it is because I am in my dotage with 
regard to women) I would rather idle awav an hour in conversation 
with one of these guileless creatures, than sharpen my wit in repar- 
tee with the most dazzling /elle of the land 
to me extremely refreshing in communion with a female at this age 
There is a charm in natural beauty, in the purity of heart yet un- 
touched by flattery, in the freshness of spirit yet untainted by 
worldly cares, for the absence of which, no after-aecomplishments 


There is something 


or maturity of beauty can compensate. It is good for a man, hack- 
nied in the ways of the world, and around whose heart its selfish- 
ness is gathering, to know and converse with a being like this 
She will call back to him the sunshine and purity of his youth. His 
memory will “fly o'er the dark flood of his life,” and revel in plea- 
sures which were his when he possessed her youth and freshness. 
Such was the intercourse, and such the pleasure I anticipated 
from an acquaintance with the young brunette I have above sketch- 





ed; and my countenance had assumed its blandest and kindest ex- 
pression, as, drawing my chair near her and taking her hand in 
mine, I asked some questions about a horse her father had recently 
purchased for her, and of which she was very fond. Her reply, as 
she quickly drew her hand from mine, was so stinging, so bitter, so 
unexpected, that I forgot myself so much as to retort upon her 
severely. She arose from her chair, and without looking to the 
right or the left, walked out of the room 
until in the evening, when the family were assembled 


I did not see her again 
Supposing 
that the familiarity of my address had caused the strong expression 
of her resentment, I now approached her with the greatest respect, 
and apologised both for my manner and the words that had fallen 
She looked me steadily in the face until 


from me in the morning 
I had completed my apology, and then, without making any reply, 
and apparently as if she had not heard a word of what I had utter- 
ed, asked me if I was to ride with her sister, brother and herself, 
in the morning. I professed my willingness to do so, and the con- 
versation then dzopped 
commenced talking, and without directing her conversation to any 


After a few moments silence, she again 


particular person, glided, very much as if she was thinking aloud, 
from topic to topic, as her own imagination or the remarks of others 
suggested subjects for observation 

I watched her with the greatest attention and curiosity, endea- 
vouring, from her conversation, to find some clue to her character 
Her remarks were shrewd and caustic, evincing close observation, 
and an insight and estimate of persons, beyond her years. She 


i 
| would seize upon the weak points and foibles of those around her, 


| especially her sister and other relations, and with a merciless dis- | 


| regard of their feelings, would place them in the most absurd and 


| ridiculous light. The only redeeming trait I observed in her, in 

the course of the evening, was her kissing away by stealth the 
| tears an unkind and heartless speech had called into the eyes of her 
| elder sister. 

In the morning I rode with her; and during the fortnight I spent 
at her father’s house, I of course had many opportunities of con- 
| tinuing my observations of her character, and maturing our acquaint- 
But she was always the same strange, incomprehensible, 


| ance 
unamiable creature. 
unvarying kindness, made not the slighest impression on her. All 
She was 


were received by her as matters of course, and her due 


unfriendly—in truth, I think that during the short period I spent in 
‘the society of Isabel Grey, she gave me a specimen of every bad 
| and unfeminine passion. I once saved her life, and she did not 
| even thank me for it; indeed, on the very day I rendered her this, 
as one might suppose pretty important service, she contrived, by 
slipping a plank from under me, to get me completely drenched in 
a fish-pond 
especially for gunning and fishing 
after hour, with the utmost gravity, and the most exemplary taci 
turnity, bating her hook, and watching the movements of her scaly 


She would sit by my side hour 


| prey, with an intensity of interest and an absorbed earnestness, 
that would have delighted old Izaac Walton, and made him 
kiss her in ecstasy. I taught her to shoot, and she soon became 
as expert as myself in finding game and bringing it down. I have 
often had occasion to wonder at her extraordinary personal activity 
and strength, as in her simple dress of nankeen and gaiter boots 
and with her hght Manton in hand, she has ghded along by my side 
Her light, slender frame appeared to be 


Brush, thickets, bog or 


for many a long mile 
strung with the iron sinews of a man 
fence, formed no impediment to her progress. She would bound 
through and over them, with the lightness and grace of a deer; and 
her keen sight, her untiring perseverance, and her long and unwea- 
rying pursuit of game have often extorted from me exclamations 
of wonder. During these long excursions, there was little or no 
communication between us, except that which related to our eom- 


mon pursuit. After many baffled attempts to lead her into conver 


sation, I desisted, and at length became so accustomed to her pre- 
sence, that during the continuance of our sport I took no more no 
tice of her than if she had been a young boy partaking of my plea- 
sures. But on our return at evening from some distant wood, to 
which our fondness for sport often led us, she would beguile the 
weariness of our homeward walk by many a sprightly anecdote and 


many a witty observation. The fascination of her mannner, at 
such moments, the delicate and fanciful tinge she would give to 
whatever came under her notice, the very softness that would, for 
a bnef moment, mingle in her address to me, contrasted as it was 
with her usual cold and unkind manner, her firm and unfaltering 
step, with her masculine equipments of gun and powder flask, and 
followed, as it would most likety be, by some malicious remembrance 
of an ill shot or hard fall that I had made in the course of the day, 
have often caused me to stop and ask her, in blank astonishment, 
for some explanation of her singular waywardness 

I believe, on after reflection, that from some cause similar to that 
which made John Ostler love the kicking, biting, runaway mare 
better than all the horses m the stable, I began to regard this wild, 
unamiable girl with rather lover-like feelings. Certain it 1s, that 
when she laughed at the tenderness which involuntarily mungled in 
my parting adieus, and the fear became certainty that my fortnight's 
assiduities had made no impression, I felt a bitterness of disappoint 
ment and a sinking of spirit, for which I can account in no other 


mannet 


The court-room was crowded almost to suffocation—a breathless, 
painful silence reigned over the audience—the judge sat stern and 
immoveable in the seat of justice—the prisoner with blanched face 
ind quivering lip, leaned over the crimimal’s box, and his eve atter 
wandering fearfully over the silent assemblage, rested at length, 
with an expression of intense anxiety on the pale, slender young 
man who had risen from his seat, and appeared about to address 
the court. The testunony in the case had closed--the public pro- 
secutor had made a most powerful speech, and as he took his seat, 
all chance of escape for the prisoner appeared to be cut off—hard 
ly a doubt of his guilt remained. A slight flush spread gradually 
over the pale, sickly face of the young man who appeared about to 
reply. The paper which he held in his hand shook so violently, 
that the noise of 1t could be heard throughout ¢he room, and his 
voice trembled so much as to render what he said inarticulate. I 


regarded him with the most painful interest Suddenly tus face 


became again deadly pale, and after having in vain attempted to ' 


ungrateful, passionate, overbearing, malicious, heartless, unsociable, 


She had the keenest relish for all masculine sports, | 


The most unremitting attention, the most | 


speak, he sunk into his seat. There was a slight movement 


throughout the court-room, and all again was still, Suddenly the 
young man withdrew his hand from his eyes, put a tumbler of water, 
that stood on the table before him, to his lips, and regained his 
former position. His voice was now firm, and there was a deep 
thrilling music in its low tones as they fell upon the ear, beautifully, 
most beautifully adapted to his situation as the advocate of what 
then appeared to be a guilty man. He was pleading with man for 
the hfe of an erring brother. His humble manner and low sweet 
voice, as for some moments yielding to the effects of the resistless 
torrent of eloquence, which closed the speech of the pubhe prose- 
cutor, were well calculated to soften the hearts, and open the sym- 
pathies of those who had the power of life and death over his chent 
But when gradually he began to place him before the jury in the 
light he wished, as an innocent and inpured man, by an unfortunate 
train of circumstances subjected to suspicion, and, finally put upon 
trial for his life; when he began to recapitulate the evidence in 
support of this position, and to unpress it item by item upon the 
minds of the jury, tis form became erect, his bearing bold, his voice 
firm and strong, and his manner impressive to the last degree. His 
fears, his embarrassment, his bodily weakness were forgotten as 
he proceeded with the greatest unpartiality and candour, to examine 
the evidence (entirely circumstantial) which had been given in the 
course of the trial; and taking for his guidance the old axiom im 
criminal law, “it is better that ten guilty men escape, than one in- 
nocent man be pumshed,” he concluded one of the most powerful 
und convincing arguments that | have ever heard, and with a sirain 
of pure eloquence and heart-reaching pathos, that subdued the au- 
dience, the jury, the prisoner, and even himself, As the last word 
trembled on his lips, and he was bending to his chair, | observed 


and fall back 


Several gentlemen approached him, one 


him suddenly put his handkerchief to lis mouth, 


with a faimt groan 
of whom withdrew the handherchief from his mouth, when its 
white folds were discovered to be completely saturated with blood 
At this moment I was startled by a shrill, short, half-stifled shriek, 
and a female whom I had before observed closely veiled, siting in 
one corner of the room, sprang forward to where the young advo 
cate lay almost lifeless, and catching him m her arms, exclaimed, 


‘I've murdered him, I've murdered him Although nearly four 
vears had elapsed since I had seen her, and many changes had 
taken place in her appearance, I almost immediately recognized my 
old frend Isabel Grey Tam unwilling to describe the agonizing 
scene which ensued. It was such as I hope ts rarely beheld even 
in the halls of criminal courts, frequent and heart-rending as are 
the scenes of wretchedness which are witnessed there. The ver- 
dict of not guilty, which restored his grateful chent to society, 


He had broken 


a blood-vessel, and long before he could be removed from the court- 


reached not the ears of the successful advocate 


room, had fainted 

I attended Isabel Grey and her lover to his room, and for five 
days watched with her at his bedside, and when the light which 
during that period glimmered faintly in its socket, had gone out, 
and she had closed his eyes in death, I delivered her a raving ma- 
niac mto the hands of her mourning tnends 

IT have seen much of haman suffering during my life—I have 
been with the mother when she has received the last breath of her 
first born—I have stood with the father, at the dying coxch of his 
only son—I have been with the orphan, when about to close the 
eves of her last remaining relative-—I have bent over the cold form 
of one whom I loved beyond all else this earth contained, and yet 
I have never felt, never seen, agony half so intense, or despair half 
as cle ep as that « xpressed in the face of Isabel Grey as she rose 
from her recumbent position over the corpse of her lover, and stood, 
and looked upon him until her reason passed away, and she was mad 

Isabel Grey's love was as much a mystery to me as her charac- 
ter. The very person whom, of all others, one would have sup 
inclined to dishke, and even despise, she 
1 hey 
He was the gentlest of all 


posed her particularly 
chose to endow with the nch but dangerous gift of her love 
were as diflerent as hight and darkness 
human beings—an invalid from youth—timid and returing—fond of 
the privacy of his chamber, and devoted to books and to the study 
of his profession His person was slender and delicate, and even 
when she first became acquainted with him, must have been muc h 


He was a school-fellow of her brother, and 


broken by sickness 
came to her father’s house, an invalid, in the hope that the aur and 
returement of the country might have a beneficial influence on his 
health. Her treatment of him was like that which all others re- 
ceived at her hands; but he answered her severities with so much 
gentleness, he always addressed her with so much kindness, and 
with such scrupulous respect, that -I never could understand how 
it happened, and all the explanations I have received from her 
friends have tended still more to perplex me in my endeavours to 


account for it—but the fact soon became manifest, that she loved 
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It may well be supposed, 


him with all the stre mith of her nature 
that amy strong passion, having once obtain d an entrance in the 
bosom of such a being as I Lave described, would soon gain a com- 
Every thing vielded to it. Her sports 


plete ascendency there 
1, and the once old 


were given up, her haughtiness disappeares 
girl became a mild, timid, loving woman, whose 


and imperious 
happiness depended upon the smile of an invalid, and whose gay- 
est humour was turned to sadness and alarm by a change im the 
that if he had been more lke her- 


had been in the full enjoyment 


hue of his cheek. It ts possible, 


self, she had loved him less. If he 
of health ; if the warm and glowing blood of youth had tinged his 
cheek ; broken, and his form bent by 
early suffering, he might have lost a clam upon her sympathy, and, 
Well has it been said, 
Jt is un- 


if his spirit had not been 


through that, a hold upon her afleetions 
that “the love of woman is a lovely and a fearful thing.” 
Spnng 


fathomable and incomprehensible ¢ from sources which 


we cannot discover, and from causes which he hid even from them- 
selves, it pours forth its sweetness, when it has once found a 
channel, without measure and without stint. It invests its object 
with its own purity, and with perfeetions of its own creation, and 
like the adoration of the idol-worshipper, it 1s bestowed upon the 
god of its own fashioning. There was more than maternal tender- 
ness in the manner of Isabel Grey, when she hung over the sick 
and rendered to him the many kind offices by which 


She had found an 


student, 
woman can so well alleviate the pains of sickness 
object for the exercise of affections which had been locked in her 
bosom from iInfaney, and having, woman | ke, lavished them all 
upon the frail being who now received her care, she watched over 
It was a strange 


him as if he had been her only earthly treasure 


sight, that of the proud Isabel Grey supporting the faltering steps 
of asick youth; and those who had known her from childhood, look- 
ed with wonder at the transformation a few months had made in 
her character, and even in the style of her beauty. There was a 
gentle, anxious expression in her dark eyes, when she approached 
the young student, which contrasted singularly with their former 
dazzling brightness. ‘Tears were now frequently observed gather- 


ing in them, and her mien was gentle and subdued 
Her patient 


It was then that her former 


But her constant cares were at length rewarded 
was restored to comparative health 
disposition began to develop itself Not content with restoring her 
patient to health, she mspired hin with a portion of her own am- 
bition 
distinction and professional advancement, and centering all her 


loved, 


She revived in him his almost forgotten longings for 


hopes, all her high aspirations, in the suecess of him she 
she beat her energies to the awakening in him a spirit correspond- 
ing with her own. She succeeded. The fire of ambition once 
thoroughly enkindled in the human breast, can never be extin- 
guished. It may slumber for a while, and, partially suffocated 

circumstances, it may lie hid for years, but, sooner or later, it wall 
burst forth, and burn with mereased fury. Urged forward by the 
loved, and by his own awakened love of distine 


He had 


the gratification of his own 


wishes of her he 
tion, the young student again renewed his legal studies 
now a double incentive to industry 
passion for fame, and the realization of the hopes of his mistress 

But, alas 
mindful of his feeble constitution and his still deheate health ; and 


' both, in thea eager pursuit of a phantom, were un- 


when, at length, he took his admission at the bar, it was witha 
frame utterly shattered, and with a spirit broken and prostrated by 
disease 

It was her fierce and relentless ambition that overcame his 
nervous timidity of making his first appearance at court in his then 
feeble state of health; it was her solicitations and her encouraging 
words that sustained him throughout his preparations for the de- 
fence he had undertaken; and it was her form that I had observed 


shrouded and veiled, and trembling with anxiety, in a corner of the 


court-room, during the opening of his * first and last speech 


Isabel Grey now sleeps by the side of her lover M 





LITERARY NOTICES 


BOOK TABLE. 

Dearborn has republished this 
valuable work- containing a informa- 
moral and biographical, which exceeds any we are 
we mean Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Johnson. 


Bosweit's Lire OF JONNSON 


most work mass of 
tion, critical, 
acquainted with 
We are among the many who read Boswell's work in the days of 
our youth, and we have been rewarded for our courage and perse 
verance in going through the amplitied edition of Mr. Croker, net 
only by the revival of early associations and the fading ideas gained 
from the original work, but by the important additions which the 
industry, taste and learning of the present editor has made, not only 
by combining the notices published by Hawkins, Piozzi, Seward 
and others, but by the judicious annotations of Walter Scott and 
other distinguished men, added to his own no less excelleat and co- 
pious notes, 

Highly as we esteem this book, we must, in duty, remark upon the 
immoral tendency of many passages in it--immoral, particularly as 
proceeding from the great FE uglish teacher of morality. 

When we take into consideration the weight which is given by 
the authority of one who is, or has been, looked up to by the world 
as the great teacher of ethics, we are induced to believe that by his 
decisions and maxims he is the abettor of more mischievous false 
hood than any other writer who has enjoyed so high @ reputation 
for wisdom and truth. 

We will, in a desultory manner, consider some few of his dictato- 
rial aesertions. “ All men will naturally steal.”’ This is incorreet. It 
is like most of the calumnies with which human nature is assailed. 
The child or the savage will appropriate every thing to himself until 
he is taught that it is his interest to respect the rights and property 
of others. This is only saying that all men are naturally ignorant; 


but a thief is one » whe knowingly wrongs another by appropriating 
to himself secretly that to which he is conscious he has no claim. 
All men are by nature, in the first instance, ignorant, but desirous of 
knowledge, and inclined to be governed by it. 

“There is a strange rout,” says the moralist, “ about deep play, 
{gaming} whereas you have many more people ruined by adven- 
turous trade.’ Thus he places the merchant and manufacturer on 
a level with the gambler, or rather gives the latter the preference 
Here all the mischief resulting from the gaming-table or the lottery- 
office is kept out of sight, and no account made of the incalculable 
good resulting from commerce and manufactures. 

“Tt is better that some should be unhappy, than that none should 
be happy; which would be the case in a general state of equality.” 
This is a complicated subject. We know that a general state of equali- 
The advocates of political equality have 





ty cannot exist among men 
always meant equality of mghts, and their adversaries always knew 
that such was their meaning. Thus Johnson's triumph, when he 
asked Mrs. Macauley to invite her footman to sit at the table, is 
without foundation in truth. The maxim we are now considering 
was called forth by viewing the wretched state of the street-beggars, 
so that the context 
ohnson’s assertion amount to this: “it is better that the 


with which the proud cities of Europe abound ; 
makes J 
mass of mankind should be poor and oppressed, vicious and un- 
happy—it is better that these beggars should be starving, diseased, 
ind those prowling vagabonds prey on so- 
ciety in their way to the gallows—it is better that all this mass of 


because, olherwise, the great could not 


ignorant and wretched, « 


vice and misery should exist 
revel in that superfluity which constitutes happiness.” Now all 
this is false; and a most pernicious falsehood. It is true, that, 1 

Europe, this mass of vice and mise ry is the result of those institu- 
tions which are supported that the great may revel in riches; but, 
although the beggar is made unhappy, the lord is not made happy ; 
and the accumulated means of enjoyment which the rich possess, 
even when most beneficially employed, poorly compensate for the 
misery which that accumulation occasions. That state of equality 
which man in civilized society is capable of enjoying, (and which is 
certainly destined for him,) so far from being the cause that “none 
and does cause, a greater quantity 
proportion as all are 
Beggars, thieves and 


should be happy,” must cause, 
of happiness throughout the whole society. In 
instructed, ignorance and vice are eradicated 
other pitiable subjects of crime and punishment, being diminished, 
the number of the happy is increased. No source of unhappiness 
will be left but the ills that flesh is heir to, after banishing those 
which flesh creates. 

The evil consequences of such maxims, coming from a man who 
is held up as the great moralist, have been, and are, in Europe, ot 
inealeulable amount; Aere they are contradicted by all that we see 
or feel. All Johnson's notions of government are false, 
sequently, pernicious ; and his opposition to free inquiry is equally 


If Johnson had been consistent, he 


and, con- 


adverse to man’s happiness. 
would have wished knowledge to be confined to the few, and depre- 
cated the art of printing; but he was an advocate for the diffusion 
of knowledge, which is one of the strong arms working out political 
and moral equality. 

The great and ready wit, wonderful power of memory, and other 
intellectual faculties, with the profound erudition and the many vir- 
tues of Samuel Johnson, render his erroneous maxims more mis- 
chievous. That “misery is the lot of man,” 
sertion; and although it is contradicted by the 


Is too sweeping an as- 
present feeling of 
every man, when not in pain, and by the universal love of life, still 
itis a maxim producing great mischief through the practical lessons 
deduced from it. The great preacher of truth visits a place where 
four old persons are afflicted with diseases incident to age, and he 
exclaims, “ this is life.” He might as well go to the hospital, or fur 
ther, to the cemetery, and make the same comment on what sur 
rounds him. Disease is the exception to the general rule of health ; 
and for disease, death is the eure 

The great moralist gave this publie toast: 
insurrection of the negroes in the West-Indies.”’ 
truth writcs in his “ Taxation no Tyranny” thus: “ How is it that 
we hear the loudest yelps for liberty among the drivers of negroes ?"’ 


“Here's to the next 
The disciple ol 


The loudest yelps for liberty were among those who had been cursed 
with negro slavery, forced upon them by those negro-drivers, the 
people of Great Britain and their representatives. The yelpers for 


_ liberty, in Amenea, were those who have been striving to abolish 


! - ” 
search for distinction, 


negro slavery, after having broken those chains which Johnson and 
his employers would have riveted upon them—which he, in his 
“Taxation no Tyranny,’ would have persuaded the world were 
wreaths of roses, woven for American happiness 

Such is the immorality of Johnson's moral system ; but the Life 
of Samuel Johnson, by John Wilson Croker, is a mine of amuse- 
ment and instruction. To one whose characteris formed, and who 
ean gather the honey and reject the poison, it is rich in moral truth. 
It presents views of English life, of the last century, no where else 
to be found; and with a fidelity of delineation and colouring, as ad 
mirable as itis rare. We are introduced to the wits, the literati, the 
statesmen, the players, the bookmakers and the booksellers of that 
time, and we see them sick and well, drunk and sober, in the bed- 
chamber, the dining-room and the saloon. They are presented in 
ther brown bobs and black stockings, in their night-gowns and 
shippers, or with the pompous display of bag-wigs, toupees, powder- 
ed curls, laced ruffles, velvet coats, embroidered waistcoats, satin 
breeches, silk hose, and diamond-buckled shoes, stocks and knee- 
bands. The book is a most precious depository of useful informa- 
tion, but must not be received as a guide in politics or morality. 


Tue Gvarpian.—This is the ttle of a semi-monthly magazine, is- 
sued September first, of the present year, dedicated to the junior 
members of society. The first number contains the * Introduction,” 
addressed to the rising generation, and explaining the necessity of a 
work of this kind for the youthful; © Dissertations upon character,” 
illustrating the subject of friendship, by some remarks upon the con- 
duct of Antonio, as displayed in Shakspeare’s Merchant of Venice; 
Verses on a favourite walking-stick, and an article entitled, “A 
and some other well written original pieces. 
The whole of this specimen is creditable to the editor and pub- 
lisher. Chaste language, clothing excellent sentiment, is discovered 
throughout the prose; and the metrical effusion is a neat morceau. 
We agree in the remark, that if “friendship were as perseveringly 


‘cultivated by the human family, as are many other things of infi- 


be regulated by the constitution anc 


nitely ios grace, how much more e tranquil and exelted weald ¢ our 
condition become.”’ With alacrity we will at all times lend “the 
Guardian” a helping hand to push the little bark of its Seinen 
safely into the element of popular approbation, and take an oar oc- 
casionally to speed it on its way. We certainly owe as much to 
such a praiseworthy undertaking in the cause of improving the heart 
and taste of youthful readers. 

THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—The September number is 
the commencement of a second volume, and is replete with excel- 
lent matter. Truly, the enterprising conductors of this periodical 
have had many obstacles to surmount, and have acquitted them- 
selves nobly in the mind-stirring race of literary competition, ap- 
pearing nearly simultaneously with another monthly publication 
which was backed by a most imposing array of subscribers and 
well-wishers; they unostentatiously launched their vessel upon the 
current of public opimon, content to rely on their own exertions to 
attain the secure harbour of public favour. The event has answered 
their expectations; their contributors are powerful in name as well as 
talent, and they may felicitate themselves upon a literary standing 
not found but won. We are pleased to witness the sober, serious, 
unpretending style which pervades the work, and the judicious se- 
lection of subjects, many betokening severe scholastic application 
These are the articles which please most upon a second and third 
perusal, whereas pieces more aspiring, flighty and dashy, but catch 
the eye, and are dismissed for ever. On another page we have made 
a few sclections, as average specimens of the work. 


GLEANINGS FROM NEW WORKS, 


The annexed extracts are from an octavo volume, recently issued 
by the London press, entitled the “ Females’ Encyclopaedia of Use- 
ful and Entertaining Knowledge.” 

VEGETAPLES. 


“Next to air, food is the most necessary thing for our preserva- 
tion; on the choice of it, therefore, health greatly depends. The 
blood and corporeal juices naturally tend to putridity and acrimo- 
niousness : the only preventive of this destructive tendene y, is the 
due receipt or supply of fresh ehyle, which preserves them in that 
mild state which alone consists with health. Animal diet, generally, 
aflords the greatest quantity of this bland, nutritious mucilage ; 
while watery fluids dilute the too gross parts, and carry off what 1s 
become unfit for use. Of vegetables, only the small portion of jelly 
which is separated from the farmaceous parts, and the extracted 
farina itself, after being much elaborated, are converted into the 
animal nature; yet the use of vegetables prevents repletion, as well 
as a too great tendency of the blood to putrescent acrimony. Hot 
climates, and the constitutional heat of particular persons, render 
vegetables necessary in large proportions, While the appetite con- 
tinues, animal substance s atiord the highe st re lish; but their gross- 
ness sates it before the stomach is duly filled. Vegetables Soul, 
therefore, be eaten after both flesh and fish; and alternately with 
them, in order to prevent the too speedy satiation of the appetite; 
as few herbs or fruits satiate in such a degree as to hinder the filling 
of the stomach; while no diet, which is very nourishing, can be 
eaten to fulness, because its nutritious parts are oily and satiating. 
Anima! food alone would soon produce loathing. Hot acrid habits 
receive from milk and vegetables the material necessary for correct- 
ing their constitutional excesses; but cold, pituitucs, and nervous 
systems, which require much nourishment trom little digestion, and 
from a small quantity of food, may, and should, use animal food 
more freely.” 

HABIT IN DIET. 

“Flabit possesses much power, and exercises great influence over 
the anunal economy, with regard to diet. Thus, if one suddenly 
change his food, and feed upon substances to which he is unaccus- 
tomed, he will assuredly be disordered. Lf, having been habituated 
to vegetable farinacea, he attempts to eat a large quantity of animal 
food, he will become feverish and plethornie; or if, having usually 
fed much upon meat, he suddenly adopts a vegetable diet, he risks 
the loss of strength, and renders himself liable to the horrors of 
Indigestion, 

“This indisputable fact supplies a cogent reason for avoiding too 
great a variety in diet, as utterly unwholesome; the stomach being 
unable to acquire a habit of digesting a variety of aliments with equal 
facility. Such individuals, therefore, as accustom themselves con- 
stantly and regularly to the use of but few-kinds of aliment, ensure 
to themselves a far more healthy internal economy than those who 
indulge in variety. We need, then, feel no surprise at the prevalence 
of stomach disorders among the rich, whose tabies are loaded with 
the luxurious superfluities of earth, sea and air; and whose wands 
are prepared with noxious eastern spiceries, vitiated by the retine- 
ments of modern cookery. The effect of these things is deplorable 
but it is natural. They produce a false appetite, and they form a 
temptation to indulge the palate after the natural appetite is gone, 
whereby the stomach is gorged and over-loaded; evils, to which 
those are not exposed who live upon a few plain and simply dressed 
aliments, and who, consequently, experience no excitement to cat 
more than their natural appetite requires, 

BREAKFAST 

“ Regularity in repasts is of essential consequence to the preser- 
vation of health. ‘To ensure a due appetite for breakfast, we should 
rise at least an hour previously to partaking of that refreshment, ane 





gentle exercise; but fatigue must, by an 


occupy that time in some 
l to eat sparingly, 


means, be avoided ; and we must be equally careful 
when suffering from the effeets of excessive exertion, Ten, cottee, 
and milk, are the most wholesome beverages for the morning meal ; 
which should be accompanied, if possible, by home-made bread, af 
This seldom disagrees with any one; uf it should, 

it may be toasted, and buatte red cold and ali Atly; but warm buttered 
toast is by no means advisable: indeed, is far preferable to use 
only bard biscuits, which require no butter, a are of easy digestion 
Cold roast mutton or beef, or the yolk of an eg , luchtly botled, wall 
be found an excellent constituent of this meal; n all our repasts 
we must avon re ple tion, 


least one day old, 





LUNCHEON 
‘After a good breakfast, luncheon is unnecessary, if we follow 
the dictates of reason by taking an early dinner. This should be 
done about two o'clock ; by which time the appetite for refreshment 
naturally returns, the stomach will have had sufficient opportunity 
to act on its contents, and reason will, therefore, prompt us to gratify 
its demands. If, however, a too speedy digestion should render an 
intermediate refreshment absolutely necessary, the best luncheon 
we can make use of is a hard biscuit and a gle Ass of good sherry; but 
the wiseacre’s proverb—* Eat little and often'’—ts unwholesome 
and dangerous, as such a system of diet obstructs the stomach in 
the due performance of its natural functions, and prevents the feeling 
of hunger, which is the best adviser to a dyspeptic individual. 






DINNER. 

“Dinner, both in the nature and quantity of its compone nts, must 
{ judgme nt of individuals; who, 

however, bearing in mind the substance of the preceding observatwns 
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with respect to aliments, should be careful to study the peculiarities 
of their constitution and digestive powers, and to adapt their diet to 
them. We may, however, very well add, that those who are chiefly 
employed in mental occupation, and not exposed to too much bodily 
labour, require less animal food than such as are in the continual 
exercise of corporeal strength, and should, consequently, avoid ex- 
cess in that particular; with this exception, that an hysteric or hy- 
pochondriac tendency seems to require animal food, which, however, 
should be freely jomed with the vegetable. We may here, also, pro 

pe rly remark, that no error is in this country more Common or more 
dangerous than the neglect of bread. This valuable edible is the 
safest and most nutritious of vegetable aliments, and the best cor- 
rector of animal food: by its plentiful use alone, the bad consequen- 
ces of an excess of the latter may be obviated. The tables of the 

French appear to be supplied as freely with animal food as those of 
the English; yet that people, by a greater use of bread and dried 
acid fruits, prevent the ill effects of a heavier diet, and preserve a 
cheerful buoyancy of spirits, to which the generality of our phlegma 

















tic islanders are strangers. The English, therefore, who are so 
much devoted to anima! food wuld particularly moderate its effects 
by a liberal use of bread, and other vegetable matters; since vege 

table food is necessary to secure, not only health, but long lif In 





be confined mostly to it; in manhood 
more freely use animal nourish 


return to the vegetable. Vegetables 


infancy and youth, we should 
and the decline of life, we 
} 





ment; and in old age, we should 
and milk, indeed, are strong antidotes to scurvy, and putrid and in- 
flammable fevers: nay, in the former disease, nulk alone will fre- 
quenly do more than any other remedy 


DRINKS 
“Our aliments should ever be moderately accompanied by fluids; 
but too great moisture and dryness should be equally avoided ; the 


inability to digest sulid food—henee 


j 


former inducing weakness an 
females, who are much addicted to tea and other watery diet, are 
especially liable to hysterics, and all their dreadful consequences 
and the latter disposing to inflammatory fevers, scurvy, and simular 
distempers. The best dinner beverages are strong toast and water, 
weak wine and water, and goo le.” 





{ home-brewed ale 
CHEESE 
ded by the invalid and the weak \s 


uld never be eaten but as a dessert, and 


** Cheese should eve 
a diet, it is injurious, a 
even then very sparing! 
tions, and excites a constant craving for drink. [tis very improper 
for the sedentary, and hardly « stible even by the athletic. Its 
insolubility is considerably increased i 
turally so acrid and stimulant, and more especially when thus pre- 


pared, itis clearly untit for weak stomachs, and tor those who are 





; as it fires the blood, 





occasions constipa- 


by toasting; and, as it is na 


is mostly eaten 





subject to feverish heats at myeht; when, udecd 


“Having thus briefly noticed the two pring 
further observe, that appetite returns 
refreshment should 
day being those which are mostly occupied in act 


! as, although the 





substantial refresliments; yet, as evening appros 
rest also draws nigh, and, mdeed, it is in gener 
most inactive of our waking hours. Slight refi 
necessary ; consequently, when te 





in moderation, accompanied by | 
tered bread, however, may be sul 


ments be disagreeable. 





“Supper is unnecessary; and, indeed, by no means advisabl 


yet, if it be absolutely required, it is far preterable to take a small 





quantity of meat, or an egy huhtly bole han either cheese or sal 
lads. Those, however, who are subject to fever disturbance of 
their rest, or plethoric irritations at meht, may indulge in a lettuce 
when in season, which is cooling aud narcoty But this repast 
should invariably take place a full hour before returing to bed; as 
nothing is more hurtful to the constituuon than sleeping upen an 


undigested meal 


APPARE 


“The vast number of victims whom consumption annually sweeps 








from the earth, is truly alarming Nearly one-fourth of the deaths 
which occur within the f falit ire the result of this fatal 
malady. This deplora fact powerfully w sus to seck and to 
conibat its cause. A common or uuption is a mere cold. 
a disease too frequently made heht of, and neglected, ull it has so 


rooted itself in the system, as to baftlle our utmost skill. Nothing is 


a more general, or a more dangerous incentive to cold, than thet 


glect of due attention to clothing, which is parteularly a fault of our 
own sex. Les us, therefore, endeavour to present a few hints on 
this important subject 
“In order to enjoy hea 
necessary that we ke \ 
The beneficent Creator has endued us with senses susceptible both 


| 
of pleasure and of pain, for the purposes of g ivon and protection 


real comfort, it is absolutely 





ost unilorm temperament 











As respects these 1utely Ssuscept ble of heat 
and cold; and is from instinetively induce us 
to avond the extreme of eith uur artificial etiorts tor this 
Purpose would be unay t wature, or rather the God of nature 
vad not furnished us, as well as all other animals, with peculiar 
cutaneous ind pulm narv? tunet s, which h ve a } moral pr 

serving a uniform bodily heat, in almost every variety of atmosplhert 








temperature. Thus, the porous texture of the skin allows the excess 
of heat to escape, by the exudation? of the perspirable humours ; 
while the lungs replenish the body, by inspiring decomposing 
the atmosphere whereby nder all unstances, the imternal 
temperature of the body is | 1 nearly equal rate (about 
ninety-eight degrees.) Perspration has, also, another import 





and beneficial office; as it not only regulates the heat of the body, 


ot necessary or salutary to 


functien ts of such pre-eminent 


but also carnes off such matters : 
the constitution: and this exere 
importance to health, that we on 
attendimyg to the means which Ww secure 





htever to be especially careful in 


s due performance; tor 





if these matters b t le n w body, Which should be ejecter 


through the pores of the skin, they will invanably prove injurious 
and indu i 

* Let it, however, be remembered, that we do not here speak of 
that sens t t weather or active exercise 


produces, but of a matter so subtle as 








tion! which ts continually passit ’ 








and which has been ca tt ’ on 

‘ew diseases attack us while this in iration is regu 
lar; but its obstruction or su ssion lers the whol 
fram Itisa svi ne ases, and is the 
sole eause ol YY rs ind ‘ nr ne? 





In warm wea 
ther, all the functions of the skin are greatly mereased . conse- 
quently, the danger of interruping them Is proj 
and hence, also, arise acute fevers, 1 matisms, agues, every species 





* Relating tot 

t The act of emitting moisture r 

§ Having the power of separating and ejecting useless and noxious 
matters 

ft The functions of separating the fluids of the body 

| Penodical; of long duration 








of disease which primarily originates in a cold, and, very frequently, 
onsumption. But, besides this excretory function, the skin, as well 
as every other surface of the body, performs a process of absorbing, 
or taking up, and conveying into the blood-vessels, by means of 
ppropnate vessels, any thing with which it comes in contact: and 
s also the seat of feeling or touch. To provide, also, for the 
oration of the sensible perspiration, the skin is provided with 
glands,* that supply an oily fluid, which render it umpervious to 
water; so that the humour, being once perspired, cannot again sink 
into the skin. If there be a deficiency of this oily matter, the skin 
will soon become sodden by the excretion, re-absorption, and retention 
f the sensible perspiration; as is evident in the hands of washer 
women, in which the constant use of soap destroys it 
* These three powers or functions of the skin are so intimately 
connected with, and dependent uj 
impossible for one of them t i i ‘ 
others. Its thus that, by exposure to a fresty atmosphere, in at 
inactive state, or shghtly clothed, ull the limbs become stutl and th 















other, that it is almes 




























































skin insensible, the absorbent vessels, and those which produce th 
perspiration, partake of the torpor which affeets the nerves of tes 
ing, and will not recover their activity until the sensibility be com 
le tely restored 
This the functions of the skin must suffiex \ 
prove the necessity of a particular attention to clothin pa chraate 
such as ours, where the weather is so extremely fickle and capt 
enous All dress should be suited to both the climate and the sea 
son; but changes in apparel should be made gradually, and with 
the greatest Caution 
COLD AND DAMP WEATHER 
“The principal object of clothing should be, protection fr 
since itis a thoest positive fact, that s a degree of em loss s 
produces shivering, car under no cire stances, be telt Ww t 
actual inmpury to th ealth: but a stant sensation of ¢ ever 
though it be so moderate as not to in the «kd 
tection trom to eceas 1 any ioe tle « cs 
benumlunyg ce, Which the str est ¢ s = 
and which | foundation of a st every chronic disease, os} 
cally serotula and consumption 
“The atmosphene aur contains, at all times, so great a propo 
of water, orm st Vapour, that, even der the ¢ rest SKY 
the drvest season, it aby thy prevails. The constitution = but 
itthe power to resist the yount efleets of morsture a oo Wher 
plied to the skin; therefore, aith ace md dry air inv rates 
the system, and warm and damp weather lar mK dis ut 
vet the umon of cold an tur i 1 t Nov u 
depresses the spirits, relaxes the vy, altogether enervates the svs 
ter, and is dangerous to the stronyvest constitution 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
PF , 
FABLES, 
BY nh Al iN 
THe DROP OF WATE HE BR kK HE RIVEE AN He PAN 
\ potwater i stewd lik 1 We ntl . i 
the clou toa lit n-strea md, ere yst its \ 
‘ roll the sh of n Alas! wh 
1 m swallov up in Hithensity Th i = i 
is len wi pountain side t i i 
sul is r ti water vain { - 
@ e. cont ! “ ts \ i] wa im all thre } { 
conscious rity, unt i wit isudden f nue tt 
headlong inte a nivhty nver, a he t drop of w r, was los 
na moment, erving out, nits last agomes Oh, fate! whow 
have thought a br kof my size 4 [ be sw mel so casily 
The river murmured its contempt tor the ttle foolish strea 
continued its Course, wathering strength and pride, breakut thre i 
mountains, tea ! AS cvtnh tlhe s =, ane r 1 i 
thousand grace! eanders, tl i flowery meadows i 
found its way to the vast amd mer T vy ocean, in whose t n 
less Waste it | s be K i [ water ' tl 
mount : Is it | eX he mughty river 
that T hay n : ne i ih worl \ 
to be eon t las 
Tis thus with tl hman! Thou bemnmnest in sunt ’ 
hke the drop of w t wet ala le ul iw 
hing, like tl wk Wakes? pro reat P , : 
river; and er ‘ st say tthe v yotthy hear \ t 
m trious t il th int los etertt 
THE MOLE-NHILL AN E Mot IN \ towering 1 ' ' 
ed hen rt skies, one ‘ iw ind ' \ i 
the other a mM hull \ i = \s 
pirat {the dist tm nian sotin Is Slow i} brow » the 
regions of boundless space, far ve the clouds, and beheld 
ded glories of us distant sumnut, the mole became adiseor 
tented and unhappy. Tt contrasted its own we witht 
awful and majestic outlines of merghty rj itw ‘ i 
thousand times it could raise its ibove t clouds; it sint 
at the thought that it co never become a tountain, ar mipeach 
ed the justice of the gods, for hav made it , to 
trodden upon by man vi crawle ve \ ‘ t rapt 
sects In short | ' ! v ! an beritices 
ill the coniforts of its own en » the desire of becor I 
\s t vy lay gazim pw ia ‘ stant ect of its envy 
a storm suddenly ga iroun es tol mountam; th 
hihtnings leaped with forked to *, the thunder tolled, the tem 
pest lashed its lofty sides, a the torrents poured down, tearm 
their way, and ploughing deep ravines in their course, while all be 
neath remaimed perteetly « t. and ttle mole-hill lay b ri 
n e sunbeams of a summer mernng Scarcely had the tori 
pass iwav. when the carth began to rock and tremble, as w 
an ag a rumblin nd appalling noise raged in the bowels of t 
mountain, Which suddenty burst, throwing volumes of smoke, a 
showers of fire into the peaceful skies, that turned from blue to 
vlow re Rivers of burning lava gushed out from its sides 
coursing r way towards the v Vv, and sca ng the v 
ind the woods into t k smoking nuns. Ina few hours the n 
she mountain see sit were ibowelled, and, having n 
thing to sust t, te , with ac tt Shook the surrou 
world n ts sinus i tand ashes Ti 
mole-h had all this tune re ed q tand sale 1its lowly r 
treat, and when the obscurity had become dissipated t beheld 
the great object of Its envy crumbles »a@ tiass ol simoKn I “ 
t ine iol s the happiest tole- hills, jody ot : 
t cre it it ia great blessing to b ttle Oh, terra! I thank 
thee that thou didst not make me a mountain! 
Tue REVENGE OF THE pEASTs.—One day a number of animals that 


had been highly aggneved by the tvranny and injustice of man, re- 
solved to petition Jupiter for satisfaction, “Oh, Jupiter!” exclaim 
ed the camel, * revenge me on this indolent tyrant, who, instead of 
* The glands are certain smal! organs, distr ted throughout the body 


which secrete, or prepare, a peculiar fluid neccesary to the system 


—— 


carrying his own burthens, claps them on my back, and drives me 

















nto the desert, where | travel whole dave w thout a drop of Water 

Oh, Jupiter! cned a great tat preen turt revenge me on this 
glutton, who kidnaps me wi lam sleepu 1 the sun—starve 

me for weeks on board of a ship, and cats me atterward. thengh he 

ives me nothing to ent “Oh, Jupreer squeake the 7 yg * Ihe 
stuffs me first, and then stuffs himself with me alterwa ;* and 

Oh, Jupiter!’ braved the ass h sme with panners of 

hquer and delicious traits, an ves ne n i but water ana this 

thes: I beseech thee to revenge us! Behold,” answered Jupite 
thou art revenged already! Dost t ‘ that turbaned wretch 
yonder, ¢ wil oO} mh al ying Wid A Tserable existenec ? 

And dost thou see yonder « stint ' tightoeown and slippers 
taking doses of \ ! ! " wry ta : Ana ett met 

mt wret I | “ t red ee and carbur 

edt n rivrte ! Vv viet ‘ 

! ! ked camel; hers we fruits ot thee bear his 

ns, instead of « rying? thet tins I pive ih m 
' = paving the forfeit of y wi . t ; AB 
“ ss i ! " ry 
ra by its t t ‘ | ‘ \ ' thst 
~ ils kev! Gio vy Wave In at ils theu 
t \ \ Pho potuioner amiel, be 
wiTi| ! vity ind sor v ’ . 2 t 

’ in n hhh ! iseit, me i tive 
beasts were ment ! s ‘ i \ ret It 

hus with man. H : f that ivever “ are t 
wro : 1 wie heart 

s the fan \ \ 
Labts. 
' rRUM 
Life bear . mofat o t 

first wi , r 

wsot tl | “ ws ol 1} 

eR Ss leur t \ \ 

ber s i toot \ rye \ u y 

1 | we \ t ' 
atream hurries on ‘ 

) “ ‘ \ or 

" We in 

4 \ ‘ "\ ‘ew i 

} | “ i 
pres ! ! \ \ j 1 
ment But our e \ ' hoy Bir 
stre it at Te | 

= “ \ “ \ i \ 

V t 7 wt 
} rivet stor “ ‘ ! ean is 
" ears ! “ ur ke mid 
! ' t! 1 ue 
' “ ! i I wth 

‘ iw 
lit | 

\ “ nN re aay 

“ = ‘ n 
fons , ( ' atures 

t te “ \ I ‘ niv 

t vu ry 
sin wh ‘ 

ix Ww v 
! v 

“ ‘ ' | U 

( t, an ! ! 
APIOMISMSs., 

Dew \ Pas ! " ‘ son 

firt my vier s1 vr fouast 

f ' v. Perhape 

why { str we ! rr 
t I wv res ts 

vers i \ from nelit tt 
m ‘ " ' thre he 
! i ' al y 
ta 
1 \ 4 Art ‘ eur eonyee ‘ 

’ ' st ! Hherehet 

14 | \ “ i\ iitheved t 

\ tty , “7 
t | t ! f ' { i for the 

' ia t ss i} 

2 wor 1 ' i ve Xr Toa 
t \ i t 

by ! vy v ’ \ rt 

’ ' what tl fe will 

ea t Vheyt wt 

wor ! ra the 1 , 
! i 7 
re ! { ‘ hat t 
1 res ! mt ! ' ina t ‘ we 
som t 1 the co What \ 
i rT ‘ ! ‘ cheer 
" iH i betw 
earth an tal with tl other 
n ) ott mt ‘ ' 
wo ! t. / ) 
come “ ! ‘ 
ten : ' 

Dec = I rt r t 
self-dece ! t ! belie ver of | mi mature 
can ul t " ! t \ » the hve "| her 

' hav me ves ts tricks 
‘? Thee it te ‘ t iwnay wi t 
t! 1 as tasteless and } warm Vv : 

De ‘ \ woman r ' . n gives: horaclf 
tre tt rack every ‘ cn pmake up hers ! 

“ Some | yt thet ri penn { i 
\ n ther way, ™ i V ! 

Tiw t rises | tw \ on ry vt 
far, or not far en hi 

Derraviry If tl me tr noture, v " ean rt 
with universal expe nee than anot r, it the tall All men, who 
hav ume 1 Knowle the w 1, « 1 ba « Woret 
pimen of nan natu I ‘ i f the te he the 
moetnosity of an overwhelt f' 1; y edy on one 

they will overflow the o te bank 

CHitpnoor nee of t consiat 
of inclination, | 1 imeapacity tf the con 
vivacity of children is always et ny meal 
A yrave child is a rose v { rance 

(CUNNING They who have the least wiedom, have the must 


‘ unning. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


NUMBER PIPTY-NINE- 





Sepulchre of Caius Cestins—protestant burying-gronnd—graves of 


Keats and Sheliey—Shelley’s lament oyer Keats—graves of two | 


Americans—beauty of the burial-place—monuments over two In- 
teresting young females—inseription on Keats’ monument—the style 
of Keates’ poems 
takings of his widow 


| 


| 


grave of Dr. Bell—residence and literary nder- | 


A seautirun pyramid, a hundred and thirteen feet high, built | 


into the ancient wall of Rome, is the proud Sepulchre of Carus 
Cestius. It is the most imperishable of the antiquities, standing as 
perfect after eighteen hundred years as if it were built but yester- 


day. Just beyond it, on the declivity of a hill, over the ridge of 


which the wall passes, crowning it with two mouldering towers, 


lies the protestant hurying-ground. It looks towards Rome, which 
appears in the distance, between Mount Aventine and a small hill 
called Monte ‘Testaccio, and leaning to the south-east, the sun 
lies warm and soft upon its banks, and the grass and wild-flowers 
are there the earliest and tallest of the Campagna. I have been 
here to-day, tosee the graves of Keats and Shelley. With acloudless 
sky and the most delicious air ever breathed, we sat down upon the 
marble slab laid over the ashes of poor Shelley, and read his own 
lament over Keats, who sleeps just below, at the foot of the hull 
The cemetery is rudely formed into three terraces, with walks be- 
tween, and Shelley's grave and one other, without a name, occupy 
a small nook above, made by the projections of a mouldering wall- 
tower, and crowded with ivy and shrubs, and a peculiarly fragrant 
yellow flower, which perfumes the air around for several feet. The 
avenue by which you ascend from the gate is lined with high 
bushes of the marsh-rose im the most luxuriant bloom, and all over 
the cemetery the grass is thickly mingled with flowers of every dye 
In his preface to his lament over Keats, Shelley says, ‘he was 
buried in the romantic and lonely cemetery of the protestants, 
under the pyramid which is the tomb of Cestius, and the massy 
walls and towers, now mouldering and desolate, which formed the 
circuit of ancient Rome. It is an open space among the ruins, co- 
vered in winter with violets and daisies. Jt might make one m lore 
with death, to think that one should be buried im so sweet a place.’ 
If Shelley had chosen his own grave at the time, he would have 
selected the very spot where he has since been laid—the most se- 
questered and flowery nook of the place he describes so feelingly. In 
the last verses of the elegy, he speaks of it again with the same 
feeling of its beauty 
“The spirit of the spot shall lead 
Thy footsteps to a slope of green access, 
Where, like an infant's smile, over the dead, 
A light of laughing flowers along the grass 1s spread 


* And gray walls moulder round, on which dull time 

Feeds like slow fire upon a hoary brand ; 

And one keen pyramid, with wedge sublime, 

Pavilioning the dust of him who plann'd 

This refuge for his memory, doth stand 

Like flume transformed to marble ; and beneath 

1 field is spread, on u jach a newer band 

Have putch'd, in heaven's smile, their camp of death, 
Welcoming him we lose, with scarce extinguished breath 


Here pause: these graves are all too young as yet, 

To have outgrown the sorrow which consigned 

Its charge to each.” 
Shelley has lett no poet behind, who could write so touchingly 
He was, indeed, as they have graven 
Dreadfully 
mistaken as he was in his principles, he was no less the soul of 
Let 
who will cast reproach upon bis memory, I believe, for one, that his 


of his burial-place in turn 
on his tomb-stone, ** cor cordrum’—the heart of hearts 


genius than the model of a true heart and of pure intentions 


errors were of the kind most vemal in the eye of heaven, and I 
read, almost ike a prophecy, the last lines of his elegy on one he 
believed had gone before him to a happier world 

* Burning through the inmost veil of heaven, 


The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are.” 


On the second terrace of the declivity, are ten or twelve graves, | 


two of which bear the names of Americans who have died in Rome 
A portrait carved in bas-relief, upon one of the slabs, told me, with- 
out the mseription, that one whom [ had known was buried be- 
neath.* The slightly rising mound was covered with small violets, 
half hidden by the grass. It takes away from the pain with which 
one stands over the grave of an acquaintance or a friend, to see 
the sun lying so warm upon it, and the flowers springing so pro- 
fusely and cheerfully. Nature seems to have cared for those who 
have died so far from home, binding the earth gently over them 
with grass, and decking it with the most delicate flowers 

A litdle to the left, on the same bank, is the new-made grave of 
a very young man, Mr. Elliot 
died at Rome, scarce two months since. Without being disgusted 
with life, one feels, in a place like this, a certain reconciliation, if | 
may so express it, with the thought of burial—an almost willingness, 
if his bed could be laid amid such loveliness, to be brought and left 
here to his repose. Purely imaginary as any difference in this cir- 
cumstance is, it must, at least, always affect the sick powerfully ; 


and with the common practice of sending the dying to Italy, as a || 


last hope, I consider the exquisite beauty of this place of burial, as 
more than a common accident of happiness 

Farther on, upon the same terrace, are two monuments that in- 
terested me. One marks the grave of a young English girl,t the 


* Mr. John Hone, of New-York. 
+ An interesting account of this ill-fated young lady, who was on the 
eve of marriage, has appeared in the Mirror 


He came abroad for health, and 


' 


pride of a noble family, and, es a sculptor told me, who had often 
seen and admired her, a model of high-born beauty. She was 


| riding with a party on the banks of the Tiber, when her horse be- 


came unmanageable, and backed into the river. She sank in- 
stantly, and was swept so rapidly away by the current, that her 
body was not found for many months. Her tomb-stone is adorned 
with a bas-relief, representing an angel receiving her from the waves 

The other is the grave of a young lady of twenty, who was at 
the baths of Lucca, last summer, in pursuit of health. She died 
at the first approach of winter. I had the melancholy pleasure of 
knowing her slightly, and we used to meet her in the winding path 
upon the bank of the romantic river Lima, at evening, borne in a 
sedan, with her mother and sister walking at her side, the fairest 
victim consumption ever seized. She had all the peculiar beauty 
of the disease, the transparent complexion and the unnaturally 
bright eve, added to features cast in the clearest and softest mould 
of female loveliness. She excited general interest even among the 
gay and dissipated crowd of a watering-place; and if her sedan 
was missed in the evening promenade, the inquiry for her was 
anxious and universal. She is buried in a place that seems made 
for such as herself 

We descended to the lower enclosure at the foot of the slight 
declivity. The first grave here 1s that of Keats. The inserption 
on his monument runs thus: ** Tis grave contains all that was mor- 
tal of a young English poet, who, on his de ath-hed, n the latterness 
of his heart at the malicious power of his enemies, desired these words 
to be engraved on his tomb: HERE LIES ONE WHOSE NAME WAS WRIT- 
TEN IN WateR.” He died at Rome in 1821. Every reader knows 
his history and the cause of his death. Shelley says, in the pre- 
face to his elegy, ** The savage criticism on his poems, which ap- 
peared in the Quarterly Review, produced the most violent effect 
on his susceptible mind ; the agitation thus orginated ended in a 
rupture of a blood-vessel in the lungs; a rapid consumption en- 
sued, and the succeeding acknowledgments, from more candid 
critics, of the true greatness of his powers, were ineffectual to heal 
the wound thus wantonly inflicted.” Keats was, no doubt, a poet 
of very uncommon promise. He had all the wealth of genius 
within him, but he had not learned, before he was killed by criti- 
cism, the received, and, therefore, the best manner of producing it 
for the eye of the world. Had he lived longer, the strength and 
richness which break continually through the affected style of En- 
dymion and Lamia and his other poems, must have formed them- 
selves into some noble monuments of his powers. As it is, there 
is not a poet living who could surpass the material of his * Endy- 
mion”—a poem, with all its faults, far more full of beauties. But 
this is not the place for criticism. He is buried fitly for a poet, and 
sleeps beyond criticism now. Peace to his ashes ! 

Close to the grave of Keats is that of Dr. Bell, the author of 
“Observations on Italy.” This estimable man, whose comments 
on the fine arts are, perhaps, as judicious and high-toned as any 
ever written, has left behind him, in Naples, (where he practised 
his profession for some years,) a host of friends, who remember 
and speak of him as few are remembered and spoken of inthis 
changing and crowded portion of the world. His widow, who edited 
his works so ably and judiciously, lives still at Naples, and is pre- 
paring just now a new edition of his book on italy. Having known 
her, and having heard from her own lips many particulars of his 
life, I felt an additional interest im visiting his grave. Both his 
monument and Keat’'s are almost buried in the tall flowering clo- 


ver of this beautiful place 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER, 


LETTERS FROM THE EAST—JOHN NEAL. 


NUMBER THREE 


Arter the failure in Baltimore, Mr. Neal again looked around 
for occupation and employment. He was but twenty-three years 
of age, and so soon rumed in business! The prospect ahead was 
sullen and lowering. The sunshine friends of the merchant flou- 
rishing in business are seldom the friends to rush to the rescue of 
one in adversity. But Neal had a proud heart, an indomitable spirit, 
a genius fitted for any thing and every thing he undertook. His 
courage, his spirit, his vivacity never forsake him. His eve was 
fixed upon the law, as opening the best avenue to distinction, and 
as best fostering the natural impulses of his heart; and suddenly he 
But how support himself! how procure 
the funds wherewith to buy the necessaries of life, and yet have 
leisure to learn such a laborious profession! Mr. Neal had then 
Even of the first principles of Eng- 
Indeed, he knew little of the very 


‘entered upon its study 


but a very common education 
lish grammar he was ignorant 
alphabet of the academical scholar; with no Greek, no Latin, no 
Such obstacles, in company with an overwhelm- 
ing poverty, would have staggered ordinary ambition But Neal 
He could throw his 


college learning 


was not the man to be alarmed or balked 
whole heart and soul into any undertaking. He could sacrifice so- 
ciety, pleasure, the world—every thing—but the spectre Poverty 
| was pursuing him He had been 
hardened and toughened in the cold air of the north, but he could 
not live without bread, nor go to the temples of the law without 


His constitution was of iron 


clothes. At last he put his inventive genius to work, and concluded 
to turn scholar, critic, a literary man, and to gain a livelihood by 
his pen, a thing then almost or quite unheard of in our country 
Think of the dealer in tape and bobbin, bounding at once from the 
counter to the desk, if not of Gifford and Jeffery, at least to the 
desk of our Walsh and our Everetts! Think of the hero of the 
yardstick brandishing the quill, and nodding a plaudit here, and 
hurling defiance there! But in truth, our shopkeeper did at the 
instant metamorphose himself into an editor and a wniter of the pe- 





niodicals, and thus he earned his bread. A series of articles of 
his, the first he ever wrote for publication, a criticism on all the 
works of Byron, which he has surpassed in but few, very few of 
his subsequent writings, were published in * The Portico,” in 
1816, a monthly magazine in Baltimore, then a magazine of high 
renown. Such versatility of talent is wonderful, and the record of 
it is worthy of a conspicuous position even in D'Israeli's Curiosi- 
ties of Literature. The criticism gained for Neal no little reputa- 
tion, and he was forthwith engaged as a regular contributor. Not 
long after this, he was engaged as the editor of the ** Baltumore Te- 
legraph,” and for this newspaper, during a long time, he wrote co- 
pious “editorials.” Occasional pieces of poetry written by him 
were also published in the Portico. One would have thought that 
the editorship of a daily newspaper was sufficient occupation, bat 
the productions of Neal's pen were intended only to give him a live- 
lihood while pursuing his profession. During all this period, his 
name was entered as a student in General Snyder's office, then a 


| distinguished advocate at the Baltimore bar; and he prosecuted 
| 
| the study of the law with unremitting activity, withdrawing altoge- 


ther from society, and living in the secrecy and solitude of his own 
chamber. Hoffman's course of legal study, which is intended to 
require the occupation of the student for five years, was read by 
him, so far as he could procure the books, in the very short space 
of fifteen months. I have seen in Neal's own handwriting, four 
large quarto volumes of Reeve's and Gould’s Lectures, which he 
copied—with an index—an herculean undertaking, appalling to al- 
most any student. I have also seen four quarto volumes of notes, 
statutes abridged, cases doubted, modified and denied, exceptions, 
uncommon titles, &c., following the suggestions of Hoffman in his 
course of legal study. Did I not know Neal's extraordinary indus- 
try to be unsurpassed by any man I ever met with, I could hardly 
credit the amount of his labours. I have traced him in his own h- 
brary in volumes out of the course of ordinary legal study, on sub- 
jects remote and abstruse, when he has hazarded notes with the 
same audacity in which he hazards criticisms. Fearne, Coke nor 
Bacon escapes his ambitions pencil. He literally devoured the con- 
tents not of one library, but of whole libraries. In his * Errata,”’ 
in the character of Hammond, ke thus describes the manner in 


| which he went through and sustained these extraordinary and won- 


derful labours 


** How do other people study? I'll tell you. They go to their 
{ 


room, one week with another, through the year, about four days in 
each week, and sit there nodding over their book, talking, or smok- 


in? 


Ke 


or thinking of the last mght’s debauch; or their next night's 


| ball, perhaps three or four hours of a day ; during which time, they 


| me the whole dav and evening 


| hour sooner 


think it no hight matter to read twenty or thirty solid pages. By 
heaven! I would sooner digest my own heart three times a day, with 
all its bitterness, than starve my spirit on such a rascally diet.” 
“Tl tell you what I did. I tegan with reading one hundred 
pages every day—of law, history, and miscellany. They occupied 
I found that I could get through an 
I then read one hundred and ten, then one hundred 
and twenty, and so on, and so on, constantly augmenting, till at last 
it became as easy for me to read three hundred pages, as it had 
heen at first to read one hundred. And for about three years, Wil- 
liam Adams, I verily beheve, apart from all that I wrote, and a 
part too from the languages, and some time taken up In visitng mv 
friends, that I averaged full three hundred pages a day, of law and 
miscellany.” 
“How could you live through it 
By system, temperance, and undeviating 
no- 


” 


“Hear me through 
I let nothing discourage me; nothing elate me ; 
thing disturb me. I first convinced myself, that, if I followed the 
course which I had undertaken, it must bring me out gallantly at 
though I fell, a dead 


regularity 


the end, and then, what cared I—nothing ; 
body, with every artery split and torn, upon the place of vic tory 
I did not ask to fee! my progress every hour, 
I did not expect to remember all that I read, 


I had blood in me 
no, nor every day 
I never bothered myself with names or 


nor would I desire it 


dates; and was willing to read any troublesome affair two or three 


times over. I never held it worth my while to do what was diffi- 


cult, merely because it was difficult; nor to load my memory, no 


matter how reteutive, or how accurate it was, with the names of 
cases, pages, or chronological tables ; when, after all, I should have 
to refer to the books, themselves, however certain I might be, if 


there should be any dispute; and I learnt, moreover, that, after 


| twenty years of labour, in accumulating a capital in legal science, 


J 


one must study hard to keep his original stock good, and hold way 
with mnovation. I learned at the same time, that the sum and 
substance of legal acquisition is, after all, not so much a knowledge 
of what zs law, as a knowledge of the places where it 1s to be found 
—not so much the power of deciding a question, without reference 
to authorities, as the power of referring instantly to authorities. I 
I cannot study now as I used to 
But, sull I am 
going on, one way and another, in a progress that startles nobody, 


now feel the advantage of it 
That is impossible—my time ts no longer my own 


while it accumulates surely; and in a geometrical ratio.” 
* But, how could you keep alive ’ 


* Writing, when I was weary of every thing else ; 


What amusement had you?” 
spent with toil, 
and sore about the temples with abstraction, I would fall to writ- 
ing; and my blood would ripple and tingle again, like that of a be- 
numbed animal, asleep in the sunshine; filled to the lps with old 
wine, and charged with electricity.” 

* But, vou surely did not confine yourself to law?” 

“Oh, no! that would have killed me, by Jupiter !—no wonder, 
that you stared. Coke upon Littleton, Fearne—such hght read- 
ing, thermometer at ninety-five, would soon have put out my pipe, 
at two hundred pages a day. No—I read of such gentry only fifty 
or one hundred—then of some other, one hundred more—taking 
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care, however, always to begin in the morning, with that study, 


which was least agreeable to me ; and to leave off at night, with 
that which was most agreeable. This kept me always in tune—my 
faculties never lost their edge.” 

While pursuing his law studies, his contributions and editorship, 
Mr. Neal wrote “* Keep Cool,”’ a novel in two duodecimo volumes, for 
which he was well paid. Of this novel I hardly know what to say 
It was evidently written in haste ; not so much for reputation, as to 
add to his pecuniary resources. It 1s original in plot, manner, 
and style of narration. There is one strange character in it, “* Echo,” 
who interests the reader amazingly. He is unique in all he says 
and does, and in his manner of saying and domg. Strong, ener- 
getic and fruitful in resources, he argues ably against every body ; 
and when he has convinced or conquered an adversary, for the sake 
of further argument, he wheels about and fights on the other side, 
always with ability, always with originality, and ina tone the most 
sincere and solemn. He is a scholar and a poet, a wonder in the 
circle in which he moves, there exciting an extraordinary interest, 
without pretensions, and simply by the force and splendour of his in- 
tellect. The scene is in America. Henry Sidney goes among the 
Indians, and from him we have many eloquent sketches of the In- 
dian character. The plot is simple, and not well enough dovetail- 
ed to keep up an unfaltering interest. The essays of ** Echo,” are 
always striking. His declamation is always powerful, often sub- 
lime. The descriptions are very frequently exaggerated, but gene- 
rally exceedingly vivid. The passions of the reader are at times 
wrought up to an intense excitement, and then there is some flip- 
pant, trifling remark, or some monitory “ keep cool,” in the pero- 
rations, throwing ice-water upon the reader's feelings, and making 
him ashamed of himself, and mad with the author. It seems to 
have been written with the express purpose of working upon one’s 
good feelings, on purpose to ridicule them when thus worked upon 
A terrible story is told, and when the heart is palpitating, the eve 
kindling, or the tear starting, what does one meet but the everlast- 
ing, ever-annoying * keep cool!” The ttle of the book is absurd 
The attempt to mimic quotations at the head of every chapter, dis- 
turbs every serious impression, and destroys all interest in the narra- 





tive. The novelist loses all the advantage of the story ; and the 
reader is pained to see so much eloquence, so much thought, so 
much ability and power thus thrown away. In short, the book isa 
sort of Don Juan in prose, with a better moral, to be sure ; and one 
may say of it as Horace says of the painting—mulrer formosa su- 
perne desinit in mscem. There is a mine of gold, out of which the 
thinker or writer can dig much pure ore; and of all this I could 
easily convince you, if | had room for extracts 

I will conclude this letter with an extract from Niles’s Register, 
in which Mr. Niles credits Mr. Neal for the pe rformance of one of 
the most laborious and vexatious undertakings a man can well be 
subjected to; the preparation of a general index for the first twelve 
volumes of his Register. The labour of such an undertaking can- 
not well be overrated. Mr. Neal has said that it cost him four 
months of the severest labour, and that he was often engaged six- 
teen hours aday. Mr Niles says:— 

* The editor had the pleasure, in his last paper, to announce the 
publication of the general index for the first twelve volumes of the 
Weekly Register. It contains two hundred and fifty-six pages of 
the usual size and type of the Register. If, like a cheese, its value 
is to be guaged by its weight, it will be thought dear; but no one 
that will examine a single page of it, will ever consider it so. J 
rs, probably, the most laborious werk of the kind that ever appeared 
in any country: and the matter, it is believed, is so arranged, that 
it is nearly impossble for any one to fail in finding, not only a par- 
ticular thing that he may desire to refer to, but every thing belong- 
ing to any particular subject, and have the whole before him at a 
single view; and simplicity is united with certainty.” B—. 











ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


LUCKY LOSSES AND SORROWFUL GAINS. 


“On! I am ruined,” exclaimed a friend of mine the other day, 
whom I met in the suburbs of the city, it being then the first time 
for the five past years that I had seen him; “entirely ruined!” 

* Don’t be so cast down, my dear fellow, perhaps it's not quite 
so bad. Let me hear the affair—it may be in my power, as it is in 
my will, to serve you,”’ were the words of consolation offered by me 

He sighed, and then proceeded to explain as follows 

*[ drew ten thousand dollars in the lotterv, unfortunate that 
I am.” 

* What!” ejaculated I, in astonishment, “ unfortunate! Egad, 
I should have thought myself a happy dog. Unfortunate, indeed ! 

* But the sequel,” added he 

“Well, well,” said I, * what of the sequel! 
In summer, honeysuckles and sweet- 


I suppose a snug 
little farm—charming wife 
briar around the lattice, waked by chanticleer at dawn to fragrant 
walks, singing of birds, and milk fresh from the cow ; and in winter, 
the long evenings by the fireside, nuts and cider, the merry tale 
and lively sports of sunple rustics. Ha, ha! there's a sequel for 
you—not to be cried about, methinks ; what say you, my hearty?” 
(slapping him on the shoulder.) Away with your sulks. What if 
your turnips have brought sixpence less a bushel, or hay is a drug, 
” 

or—or— 

“Stop, for mercy sake !"’ came, in pitiful tones, from the doleful 
looking possessor of the high prize, *‘or you'll drive me mad,” 
raising his voice in loudness from the beginning of the sentence, 
until the last word tinally thundered in my ears, and rang through 
the air, waking echoes from the buildings which were scattered at 
considerable distances around the scene of our conversation. Then 
his manner grew furious—he raved, snatched his hair out by handi{uls, 


and in the paroxysm I seized him as if he was a madman, threw 

him to the ground, and tied his hands behind him with my pocket- 
| handkerchief. Not satisfied with this, I tore my cravat off my neck, 
| and, with the desperate strength which the sudden excitement gave, 
| passed the muslin around his body, dragged him to a tree, and fas- 
tened him with his back tight against n. In a twinkling I was off 
for a carriage to bear him to the lunatic asylum, and had ran fifty 
yards, when, facing about to see his frantic gestures, frightful con- 
tortions, and hideous mouthings—the eye rolling in frenzy, the lips 
covered with foam—I came plump against a post, and saw—not 
the appearance of a human fiend—but the fire flashing from my 
own eyes, in consequence of the vehement ardour with which | 
had saluted the wooden obstacle to my Samaritan career. I felt— 
I felt the kiss of mother earth, or rather, her kisses; for elbow, 
| eyebrow and shoulder, all acknowledged at once the maternal ca 
| resses, as I lay stretched at full length, with my lips bleeding m 
I was picked up immediately, by—-my mad friend. It 


the dust 

| seems he was only rather too vigorous in showing a momentary fit 

of gnef which our argument had brought on him, by recalling past 
or : 

The celerity of my movements and the power of my 


associations 
arm, had bound him as a victim to the stake, before he could slide 
in an objection edgewise among my sympathizing alas and alacks' 
But no sooner was I fled, than he contrived to get his hand around 
to his waistceat pocket, whip out his yack-knife, and sever the cruel 
He pursued me, and thus see 


cords which restrained his liberty 
the mutations of this world; two minutes released the crazed pri- 
soner, restored him to his senses, and placed him as a hovering 
| guardian, looking down in kind commuseration upon my prostrate 
fortunes and aching limbs. Gently raising me to soothe my dis- 
tresses, he said, ** What is the matter? 
| Soon we were again unravelling the thread of an unfortunate’s 
story. He continued thus 
“This was the sequel. My cash was deposited safe with the 
president, directors and company, a courtship commenced, a crock 
ery store opened, customers accumulating, love scenes developing 
into hopes of success, the skies smiled on my fate, dreams were 
extremely agreeable, and cousins arose, like Macbeth’s witches, 
from the earth; dear creatures who had never known me, or pos 
sibly heard of me, before. What was there not to make me su- 
premely happy? Must I go on!” pausing for my reply, and fixing 





his gaze upon my eager eve 


* Proceed, proceed—let me be indulged with the rest’ —was of 
course the hasty expression of my desire to have awakened cur! 
osity allaved speedily 

“Not much indulgence for me,” said he ; “far from it—for | 
failed-—yes, failed in business , my china and earthenware-prosp« 
rity cracked, shop shut, buyers turned off; and my beloved rela- 
tions, they didn’t wait for me to turn them off—no, fanth! with an 
equally magic strangeness and suddenness as that with which they 
were ushered upon my sight, were they whisked away again; whe- 
ther they sank back mto the yawning bosom of the ground, or were 
evaporated by some malignant enchanter into fantastic shapes, and 
riding on the clouds, were wafted into the waves which wash far 
oriental isles, I cannot tell. But this I am well assured of, would 
venture the strongest asseverations tongue could utter, that my 
search for them, to borrow—not lend, remember, now—that | had 
been doing so long, that by way of change, merely for variety, I 
concluded to borrow—my search for them, as I said, to borrow, 
was fruitless. Of this ‘there cannot be a loop to hang a doubt 
upon.’ I fear some evil has befallen them, more dreadtul than my 
own woes But now comes the very bone and marrow of the 
matter.’ 

* Yes,” added I, “the cream of the jest.” 

“Ah' my friend,” moaned the narrator, “no jest, nor cream 
either ; but a pilt—yes, a plt!” 

** Mum,” said I, * that’s hard indeed Now do tell me venly— 
did she jilt you, though '” 

Av,” groaned he again “But,” continued he, with bnghten- 
ing countenance, “1 met with some consolation under my mistor 
tunes—quite a piece of luck—an oasis in the desert of my calami- 
tv, where I refreshed myself on the verdure, drank of the pellucid, 


cooling fountain, and reclined in the delighttul shade of this moral 


stopping-place in my wanderings through wretchedness.’ 

* Well, come, that’s right,” reyoicingly rejommed I; “ you make 
me glad; I was beginning to feel depressed, and was about to think 
of my own sorrows, and fall into a reverie upon the troubles of this 
world, vale of tears, ete But you cheer me up—you do indeed 
I am rery glad you were made happy at last It is a blessed life, 
after all. We are foolish to be vexed at trifles. I’m quite consoled 
to think you probably found a friend to lend you five thousand, at 
least, im good current bills—the phanix or merchants’, no matter 


which. Paper money ts as good as bullion now-a-d 


‘vs And Jane, 
or Dolly, or whatever her name is—she relented too, smiled, con 
sented, wedded—how many children have you’ Do let me see the 
jewels—bovs or girls’ Introduce me to Mrs. Smith. Is she a good 
housekeeper’? I dare say she makes coflee to suit my taste. Does 
she hke your new business ? suppose you're now in the wholesale 
wav—cotton or hardware! An unporter—hum—ha! that's better 
than selling pitchers for six shillings and teacups at sixpence Does 
the counting-house agree with your health ' You look rather pale 
Never mind care, when you're getting rich—by and by retire upon 
fifty thousand. But come, let us step to Mrs. Smith. I must have 
a buss from little Johnny ; or 1s it a father’s darling, a sweet daugh- 
ter?” and I seized his arm, to hurry him to his home, which I so | 
much longed to visit, bent my head to the ground, pondering on 

matrimonial fe licity, and venturing conjectures as to the domestic | 
arrangements—when he shook me off, with a “ Pshaw?” and | 
“bless my stars, what are you talking about'—Mrs. Smith, a 


cup of tea, loan of five thousand, merchants’ bank notes, umporta- 


|| tions, and little Johnny—what are you driving at? Are you pro- 
posing to me a riddle'” 

“Why!” gasped I, as the thought came over me, that may be | 
had jomped at a conclusion, on perhaps too slender premises, and 
that my aerial architecture might come tumbling about my ears— 
“ Aint it so—imarried, settled, prospering’ You prated of goed 

luck—oasis in a desert of calamity, moral stopping place Sure 
that justifies my suppositions, or I can’t translate poetry, nor classi- 
cal allusions, nor pretty metaphors, ner any part of prosody, or 


whatever department in literature you may place your late phrases’ 


” 





Am I a numscull, a dolt, a booby, a block 

“Man, man, I leave vou forever, if vou torture me thus,” was 
the apparently agonizing apostrophe which burst from the heart of 
tum I had offended. I did not finish the word which his uneasiness 
had clipped of its “head,” and suffered him to introduce an expla 
nation of what was meant by the alleviating circumstance among 
his afflictions, as follows 

* 1] consider that I have been rewarded for my patient endurance 
of evil, and that the end has been the blessed etlect of causes which: 
must have necessarily preceeded it. It was well that | sueceeded nu 
the wheel of fortune, entered mto trade, thrived, fell in love, found 
kin near and dear, approached that consummation of earthly bliss 
peace and competence in the connulal state, and then was dashed 
down from the pinnacle of hope mto the gloomy gulf of despair, 
with no other portion of my late enoyments left but the remem 
brance of them, and a consciousness of ther bemg gone forever— 
for I made a discovery relative to the damsel who had been the 
fond olyect of my adorations. We had an mterview. * Don't talk 


to me '’ she screeched, in a discordant high pitch of vorwe , * Pve 


heard all about your meannesses and cleateries—how could | ever 
have thought for a moment of marrving such a scurvy tellow ” 
And then she rattled on, with something of the viren vehemence 
of Socrates’ Xantippe Her powers of scolding were so fully 


illustrated, that in escaping from such a well-wrought termagant, 


and from being imprisoned for life, too, in the bonds of wedlock 
with her, | warmly congratulated myself It seemed as ut the pr 
son doors of a dungeon, within whieh | had bes secured, were 


suddenly unbarred, and that I was bounding out upon the green 


field in wild and joyous liberty. And now,’ he contmued, “1 must 


wind up my narration, by telling you why, as | first sand, Zam en 


terely rusned.”” 
‘Ip 
unother high prize 


I again ventured to antierpate, “that you drew 


resume “i 
or, pe rh ips, stumbled t pona gold mune 
Not exactly that,” muttered he, * but I—I!I am the husban 
of beauty and wealth.” 

“This ts another strange kind of subject for reeret.”” continued | 
“no doubt, according to your singular fate, you must be completely 
wretched. But let me see the mystery unravelled—let us have 
the upshot of the matter.” 

It was then drawled out 1 these words 

“My first love was, as you have heard, somewhat given to loud 
talking ; but this last—yes, this last—is—I'm sure she must be 


the verv—dghost of Socrates’ Nantippe 


MEMOIRS OF A SENSITIVE MAN ABOUT TOWRA, 


MY FIRST PATRON 


As I grow old, I am probably becoming somewhat yarrulou 


; 


and my memory, | find, us far less tenacious of the events of yes 


terday, than itis of those which gave it then umpress some forts 


years ago We are all prone to talk most of what we remember 
best; and this truism must be my apology for reverting again t 
the incidents of my childhood, a few of which | hinted at in ny 


communication of last week 
From some intimations in that article, the reader wall readily 
My father 


cultivated a httle farm, of which he was not the proprietor; a ste 


infer that my parents tilled an humble sphere of lite 


rile spot of earth, in an obscure corner of Massachusetts, the pre 
duce of which barely liquidated the rent and fed his tumuily ‘The 


children of such parents were, of course, ¢ arly taught to | 


ibour, Ms 
the straitness of their pecuniary circumstances rendered it neces 
sary for every mdividual to be sedulously engaged im some active 
employment. When I had reached the age of thirteen, my br 
ther, who was two years my senor, had just commenced his ap 
prentic eship with a house-carpenter, in the me tropol sof the state 

while my mother and two sisters were ever busily engaged im carding 


w. sewing, and such other female aveca 


spinning, weaving, knit 
tlons as may yet be seen mm datly practice, in every farme r's house 


im New-England—that region of iidustry, where 


Domestic arts are tanght tot ve 
Each villawe, like a busy hive 
Vocal with labour’s ceaseless d 
Is full of treasured sweets witt 


In every cot ac ching loom 

A whizzing wheel in every room, &¢ 
A large vegetable garden was committed to my care which, like 
my own neglected mind, was too often suffered to ran to weeds 
while I was devouring some childish fairy tale, or senmbbhag rhymes 
‘on my own hook.” But these illusive pleasures were continu 
lly interrupted by such stern reprimands from my hard-working 
father, as broke the thread of my story, or frightened my trmid 
muse out of her wits, while I returned with a sigh to the earthly 
drudgery of pulling up weeds or hoemng potatoes 

Thus, it will be seen, that all of us were the heirs of poverty and 

labour Born m a section of the country the most rugged and an 
lovely of any that I have ever witnessed—and | have travelled 
some— it required unceasing toil, combined with the strictest ec« 
nomy, on the part of my parents, to feed and clothe us, while we 


were yet too young to lend a helping hand Had there been any 


| good school in the parish, my father’s restricted means would not 
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have permitted us to enjoy its advantages It is true, there was 
a free-school in the village for three months every winter; but the 
teacher was generally some neighbouring farmer, who thus con- 
trived to eke out his little income, by teaching us rustics the arts 


liy 
ol reading 


g, writing and arithmetic, for ten dollars per month, board- 
mg by turns im the families of his pupils 
About this period, ‘the great man of the village’—for every 


such a personage found himself unexpectedly 
} ! 


village can boast 
shade by the greater 


the 
} 


"This was a shipmaster, who had been several years abs 


thrown in arrival of “a than he 


ent from 


the village and his family, during which period he had amasse d an 


immense fortune, by assisting the loyalists to escape from the hor 


rors of the French revolution, and conveying them to England in 


his swift-sailing corvette Thus was this gentleman's amiable fa 


mily suddenly raised from poverty to affluence, and, onthe captain's 


return, living in a style corresponding with their 


The nautical Captain D. now became 


commenced 
change of circumstances 
the successful rival of the military Mayor V Rivalship produced 
; quarre Is and law-suits followed ; 


A constant 


disputes; disputes begat enmity 
aid, as might be expected, wealth was triumphant 
' 


warfare existed be two houses, and while the house of 


house of V 


ound a pure haser for his estate, 


tween the 


DD. waxed stronger and stronger, the waxed weaker 


The latter, at length, 


and removed to another village, leaving his more powerful antago 


and weaker 


nist master of the field—the great man, the squire, the nabob, the 


lord of the manor 


J had read enough to know, that humble genius—and every body 


said that T was a genius—had often been raised from obseurity by 


the hand of a wealthy patron, and I flattered myself, that if Cap 
tain D. could only be made acquainted with my wonderful talents, 
he would not hesitate a moment to adopt meas his protegé, and, as 
t matter of course, give me a liberal education. ‘This single idea 
eceupred my mind so mtensely, that nothing could banish it from 


my thoughts Sull T could not pereeive any possible means of 


my usual adviser, my eldest 


bringing it about. I dared not consult 


should pronounce it a foolish, echt 
Bashful 


awkwardness, | would have sooner jumped into a mill-pond, with 


wet, lest she 


sister, on the sub) 


merical, romantic scheme myself, even to excessive 


entered my intended patron's 
Who was to 
What acl 


m oblivion 


drowning, than have 
an errand What 


tell him what a trea 


the chance of 


prese nee on such was to be done 


re he had within his reach? mice 


} , 


he had for mmmortalizing himself, by rescuing me fr 


Inventive genius soon hit upon a plan 

The honourable Judge C., a venerable old gentleman, with a large 
white wig, who sesided im the next par sh, was in the habit of visit 
ing Captain D. wien his official duties brought him to that neigh 


bourhood. Tone day saw him alight from his phaeton, which was 


driven by a black servant in livery, and enter the captaim’s house 
office under Washington's appoitment, and 


re held his 
| 


wis celebrated for his talents, learning, judicial acumen, and 





The A 
uli 


versal 





philanthropy I immediately seized a pen, and wrote ari 


acrostic on his name rimiserable production, but at tl 








thought it excellent At all events it was excessively complimen 
tary. I then, by framing some frivolous errand—perhaps to obtain 
t loan of a book—soon found myself beneath the same root 


ll wing transacted my 


, when her 





Ww inow shielded the “learned judge.’ 
business with the housekeeper, | took an opportunity 


back was turned, to drop my little poetical effusion upon the floor, 


net doubting that it would soon reach the eye for which it was in 
tended. She left the room before me, and [ lingered a few mo 
ments to contemplate the wonderful talisman which was to do 
more for me than ever the magic lamp did for Aladdin, ‘There at 


lay—half open—with my name at the bottom, subseribed in tall 
It would be soon picked up by somebody, and most likely by the 
old housekeeper, who, with or without her spectacles, would never 


dream but that it belonged to her master. [then pictured to my 
self his receiving it from her hand, when she again entered the 


his surprise on opening it; his admiration on reading it, 


the pleasure which the yadge must experience im bemyg ex lebrated 


parlour 


in ““never-dying tuneful numbers.” In short, | know not how to 


deseribe my own feelings as I left the house, and hastened home 


to await the issue of this unparalleled achievement—this che/ 


d'wurre of political mouse-traps ! 

One of our cottage windows commanded a full view of Captain 
D.’s residence, at about three hundred yards distance. Here 1 took 
! 


my station to watch the event, not doubting that | should shortly 


be summoned, by a special messenger, to appear in the immediate 


presence of the awlul arbiter of my future destiny. An hour pass 


in the most pamful suspense, and still no movement indicated the 
success of my stratagem. ‘There was the house, and there stood 
the patrician phaeton ready for the honourable visitor's departure 


At lenyth the black Jehu was seen near the velncle, and evidently 
} 


hors 





preparing tor a start He adjusted the harness, and led the 
In a few moments the door opened, 
After the usual 


entered his carriage, the ser 


round in front of the portico 


and my two great men made thei appearance 





ceremony of leave-taking, the | 


vant mounted his seat, the horses moved, the wheels turnéd, an 


other adieu, it was off like an arrow, the host re-entered his house, 


and the door was shut! L could contam myself no longer, but burst 
into a paroxysm ol tears In this situation | was found by my eldest, 


my favourite sister, who tenderly inquired the cause The united 


tortures of the inquisition could not have extorted the secret from 
me Neither would | yield it to the soheitations of sisterly atfec 
~not even to the entreaties of that sister who was my earliest 


tion 


teacher and my best friend 





As usual with me, in such cases, my chagrin speedil 


eV ipo- 
rated, so that, in the course of an hour, I had almost forgotten the 
circumstance. It was near the close of a beautiful summer's day, 


I recollect, and the sun was setting in cloudless glory, casting his 


" 4 
partmmg beams through an open casement, directly upon the table 


around which we were assembled, at our rural supper. ‘The phaeton 
had been gone about two hours, and the contents of my pewter 
basin were about half exhausted, when a messenger from Captain 
D. actually arrived, desiring my immediate attendance 

** What does he want of the boy ’” asked my father 

The messenger answered that he knew not, and departed 

* Have you been doing any mischief, Perry '” imquired my ever- 
anxious mother 

**] hope not,” was my laconic reply, while my sister looked for 
all the I had, 
n! that those tears you 


igo 


ins Wi ll, 


quality folks are always calling upon a poor man’s children to do 


world as if she thought for her eyes seemed to say, 


was the cause of shed, two hours 





o and see what he wants,” said my father 


a 


their drudgery, and seldom think of paying them for their time 





* Go, Perry,” led my poor mother, “it may turn out for your 


good—who knows! And mind, Perry, that you take off your hat, 





ind make your manners, and speak modestly to the gentleman, 
do not be bashtul and sheepish.” 

I was thinking too much of the probable consequence of the 
terview, to care much about the manner of its taking place I let 


my supper unfinisie d, 


soon found 


hastened to the big house, and 
myself alone with the captain, who held my manuscript in his 


hand 


*“ Master Doolittle,” said he—it was the first time I had ever 
been addressed by that title, and it sounded deliciously I felt 


that I could never again endure the sound of Perry, or even ot 


| 


Pengrint It corresponded exactly with the style of several books 


I had read 
* Master Doolittle,” 
ask you a few questions, whit 


} } 
rsayt 


said the captain,” I have sent for you, to 


h I hope you will answer truly 


it you are a very goud boy, and I am imelined to 


belleve their repor 


I know not whether the impulse was derived from reading, or 


from my mother’s recent caution, but in reply to this second-hand 


encomium, | made one of my best bows If I remember correctly, 


it was spontaneous and intuitive Be this as it may, I was silent, 





ind he proces ded to inquire my age, occ upation, and opportu es 
of acquiring literary instruction Having received satistactory an- 
swers to all these inquiries, he thus proceeded 
Is this your hand-writing 
* It is, sir.”’ 
*Ttis a horrid, cramped hand, for a boy of your age, and the 


i lling os shocking.” 


Had the floor of his parlour opened at that moment, and let me 


fall plump into the cellar, or even to a much greater depth, | would 


have been thankful. But there | was compelled to stand, crest 


fallen and abashed, without daring to raise my eves from the car 


pet, or lisp a syllable im justific In fact [had nothing to offer, 


ition 


tor | could scarcely spell in succession a dozen words correctly 


I 
* Were the hand-writing even elegant,” resumed the « iptain, 
running his eve over the lnes, “such spellmg would ruim it f) 


shocking! A word of one syllable only! How do you spell sense 


I mustered courage, and spelled the word correctly 


*Humph! so it seems—tor that is the wav vou have spelled it 


here, m the fourth line. But itis wrong. It should be a ¢ instead of 
ans via 
I ventured to raise my eyes with a look of incredulity 


*Certamly,” resumed he, ** s-e-n-c-e Perhaps you have no 


Here is one I will give you.” 


Thank you, sir 
* Here—look—see here 


dictionary ! 


I will 


bless me! it Is 


show you the word. S- 


s-e-n; mn 8, after all.” 
It was now the capt 
much manners, compassiot 


un’s turn to look sheepish ; but 


, or policy, or a mixture of all three, to 


notice it I merely meekly observed, that with the assistance of 


hus valuable present, I had no doubt but that I should soon improve 
intmy orthography 


* Orthogr uphy ves, that’s the word; I perceive that you have 


read some Who composed these verses—this acrostic 


*T did, sir 


* Do you now tell the truth 7?" 


*T hope Lalways do, sit 
* And you purposely dropped them im my way, in order to let 


me know what a smart bov vou are 


As Macbeth says, * there came my fit again.” I was confounded 


speechless I thought the man must be a conjurer to detect 


n, even it he did not know how to sp 1 word 


of one sviia 


*In how many other places have you aropped a copy of this 
acrostic 7" 

* That ist first draught, sir. and has never been copied.” 

*Can | depend upon your word '” 

“| hope 80, SIT a 

I again ventured to raise mv eves, and instantly perceived that 


n felt flattered that my little artifice had been practised 


the « apts 


upon himself, mstead of hus rival 


* Well, Master Doolittle.” returned he, as he folded the 


ind caretully deposited it in his pocket-book, * I shall retain this 
your poetical abiliues, and show it to 
' 


e. | wash at had fallen into my hands before his de parture. But 


mv triend the 


specimen ot 
judy 
since you have chosen me tor your patron, | will do something for 


you. ‘There is no school, at present, nearer than the academy, in 
the next county, to which I shall shortly send my son; when, if 
your father can spare you from home, you shall accompany him, 


and become a pupil at my expense. In the meantime | will con- 


sul 


t our mmister on what can be done toward giving you a liberal 


education. At present, as an earnest of my future favour, and a 





reward for this successful attempt at poetry, I will make you a com- 
pliment of one dollar.” 

So saying, he opened his escritoir, an elegant piece of furniture, 
which had formerly graced the boudoir of some French duchess, 
and, taking out a small bag of specie, handed me a silver dollar, 
which I accepted with many thanks, and took my leave. 

To use a quaint expression, * the grass did not grow under my 
feet,” as I bounded to my father’s domicil, with a lighter heart than 
ever throbbed in the bosom of a human being. I rushed into the 
apartment, where the family were all engaged in their evening 
avocations, and, for some moments, was too much agitated to utter 
a sy ll ible 

* What is the matter’ exclaimed my poor mother, in evident 
alarm 

* What ails you, Perry ’” inquired every voice 

“Tam going to school!" I shouted, in a fervour of rapture that 
almost choked me 

* The child is crazy,” said my mother 

* The 


* Come, te 


boy's a fool '” exclanmed my father 
ll us all about it,” cried both my curious sisters 
I at length related my adventure from beginning to end, leaving 


them to understand, 


however, that accident had rather more to do 
fact. Did I a faithful 


with all the various expressions depicted in 


with it, than was really the now possess 


ntmo of th 


} tinting of the scene, 


their different countenances, money would not tempt me te part 


with it. My father was incredulous, until I exhibited the silver dol- 


lar; which, be it known, was quite a phenomenon in our family 
At ler oth he exclaimed, 


The 


a dollar for 


an idiot, or else full of new wine ! 


What! 


What, upon earth, can he 


man must be 
give a few foolish rhymes! 
do with them 

‘T foresaw that something good was going to befall us,” said 


my delighted mother, when I dreamed of riding to meeting on a 
black horse, with a blue pillion.” 
* Riding a fiddlestick ! reyoined my father 


We all retired to bed, 


ms of gratitude to Prove 


and more than one heart breathed aspira 


t lence for the events of that day. Days, 


weeks, and 


months rolled on, but the subject was never again re- 


vived ; and, as mv patron had experienced some pecuniary re 


verses, it did or my friends to remind him of his 


not become me 


onust My brightest hope was blighted ! PEREGRINE 


REFLECTIONS, 


BY DAVID 8. BOGART 


gay and blithsome, arrives. It is nature's delight- 


Hail! 


enchanting period of serenity and cheer 





fulness ; beautiful in its appearance—animating and exhilarating in 
ts influence Creation rejoices. The beasts of the earth are re- 
cruited—the birds of the air express their ple asure, and warble 


their Maker's praise 
Man feel 


enterprise He is re 


refreshed, and is conscious of a new spirit of 


s himself 
overed from the lassitude of evening, and 
ind the slumber of maht He is 


lance to death 


the torpor risen from a state 


Is ble resem 





which bears av His sprightliness re 


turns—his powers assume fresh vigour, and he seems as if the 
morning were never to end 

But soon does the scene ¢ h inge ! Time moves, as tt on eagle .* 
wings, and thes with an almost meredible rapidity Phebus, with 


rides, pursues his course, and noontide speedily 
the fleeting moments will soon 


tlood 


is still no pause 


ith **the vears bevond the A moment we 


may want, when worlds want wealth to buy 


rall to ponder Improvement of the present is de- 





manded meridian is short, and dutv and exertion are not to 
be omitted ime elapsed is literally wrecoverable How pre- 





hould it be while in possession! And what solicitude should 


t 


ve mdulged, that it ever be applied to some valuable purpose But 
t nt, though irrevocably gone, may yet, by redoubling 


‘ ence in the nght employment of what may remain, be in a 
measure redeemed 
This all-important process forces assent, a ! exacts obedience 


For shortly will the shades of mght recur. The season of activity 


s closed, and the efforts of industry are superseded. Has the dav 


been lost, how sorrowful is the reflection Have advantages bee: 

sutlered to escape, what dissatisfaction and remorse ensue? The 
, 

on crime 


r cries—Repeat not follv, aban 


voice of warn 








Let every succeeding day witness the ful performance ot 
duty, and realize the benetit to be endeavouring t 
tta in hab prepa on for deat shall pure pleasure 
sparkle around thee in the morning, emit its lustre on thy path at 
noon, and not forsake thee in the evening of life ; when, as it shall 


. the prospect of immortality shall brighten, and 


thy solace and support shall be, the genuine hope which rests on 





ing a taste for the produc- 





ys ol is . aml more espe since our greatest moder 
hes ve ceased to write, and retired to spend the remnant of 
their lives in seclusion First, we had a reprint of the novels 
whiel ared at the end of the eighteenth century. Now, pub- 





und are giving to the work 


and Smollet 


lishers have gone vet farther back, 


y 


splendid editions of De Foe, Fielding, These admi- 


rable authors are models im style, and, with a slight revision, to suit 
the refined taste of the present day, deserve a conspicuous place in 
every library. Indeed, for that singular minuteness of description, 
which seems the peculiar attribute of truth, and the fidelity to na- 
ture, which throws around the most improbable stones an air of 


reality, they are unequalled by any subsequent writers 
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NOTICES OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 





TAMMANY SOCIETY OF NEW-YORK. 
A CORRESPONDENT, one of the framers of the constitution of this 
society, has furnished us with the following account of its origin, 
which, to the curious reader, is a trifle of no ordinary value :— When 
the peace of seventeen hundred and eighty-three was established, 
an unusual number of foreigners landed on these shores. Soon after 
their arrival they formed various societies, composed entirely of their 
own countrymen. One of the laws of these combinations was, that 
no person should have dealings with, or make purchases of, any in- 
dividual not a member of one of their several institutions. To coun- 
teract the injurious effect of this ill-judged and most liberal mea- 
sure, the “old Knickerbockers,”’ as the native residents of this city 
were then universally denominated, founded the Tammany society, 
which derives its title from St. Tammany, an Indian warrior, of the 
Delaware tribe, distinguished for his honesty, valour and love of 
country. In the year ninety-eight, this institution, having accom- 
plished the object of its erection, and it being apparent that a more 
enlightened state of feeling existed in the community, it abandoned 
its original course, and became a political association. As, however, 
it had been organized without the slightest reference to party, it is 
not surprising that a great contrariety of opimon existed among its 
members on these subjects, and that those who found themselves in 
a minority were under the necessity of withdrawing from its ranks. 
A new order of things now commenced, and the affairs of Tammany 
society were left under the entire direction of the democrats, by 
whom the customs of the children of the forest have ever been held 
in the utmost veneration. Accordingly, several of the most interest- 
ng ceremonies of the red men are still preserved by this society. 
During the “scason of snows,” the chiefs assemble round their 
* council-fires,’’ and “lung talks” are made in the “great wigwam,” 
by the prophets, sachems, scribes and other wise men of the tribe; 
and, in the times of blossoms, fruits and flowers, the tomahawk is 
buried in the ground, and the calumet smoked in harmony and 
peace. Governor Marcy and Judge Morel! have both given a nu- 
nute and entertaining account of the ongin, rise and progress of this 
now numerous, powerful, and well-known band of politicians. We 
should not forget to mention that on the register is still to be found 
the names of Hoffman, Jones, Colden, and other conspicuous lead- 
ers of the federal party. 





THE DRAMA, 


THE NEW-YORK STAGE, 
THE PARK THEATRE 

Sivce our last, Mr. Hackett has appeared several times in his po- 
pular and peculiar characters, and been welcomed with an enthusi- 
asm that must have been every way gratifying to him. Mr. Power 
has concluded his first engagement, and created a favourable im 
pression. Mr. and Mrs. Wood have also made their bow and curt 
sey, and been greeted with crowded houses. The opera of Cinder- 
ella, brought forward these vocalists in the characters formerly sus- 
tained by Mrs. Austin and Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Peirson, a person of considerable celebrity in England, has 
taken the leader's chair, evacuated through ill health by Taylor, and 
Simpson is, we believe, at present his own stage manager. 

May we ask why the slow movement, which forms so beautiful 
and characteristic a commencement to the overture of “William 
Tell,” was omitted? Itis one of the most splendid morceaur ever 
Six violoncellos it might be difficult to 
obtain; but, in that case, why not play things which do not re- 
quire extra aid of this sort!) It would certainly be better than garb- 
ling the works of so great a master. 


AMERICAN THEATRE. 


conceived, even by Rossini. 


The manager of this theatre announces that the last season has 
been most suecesstul. He promises the appearance, during the en 
suing one, of Miss Vincent, Messrs. Booth, H. Wallack, Ingersol! 
Hamblin, Rice, G. Jones, and many others. Mr. Farren continues 
to have the superintendence of the stage management. 


The present theatzical season, throughout the country, promises to 
be of the most brilliant desenption. In an evening paper we have a 
glance at the commencement of the campaign, from which we select 
a few particulars. In Boston, the Tremont, under the management 
of Mr. Barry, has been opened, and the company comprises the names 
of a number of good performers. The stars of the Park have been en 
gaged; and the Boston public will have an opportumty of witness- 
ing, in succession, the Kembles, Forrest, Power, and the Woods 
In Philadelphia, two theatres are open, and, it 1s said, both are doing 
well. In Pittsburg, a temple of Thespis has recently been ereeted 
and Forrest commences the season, with an engagement of six or 
Mr. Forrest's career, as a regular per 
former, began, some ten years ago, at Pittsburg, “ andif there should 


eight mghts in that place. 


be any there who remember the efforts of the boy actor, th vy will 


find it difficult te recognise, in the masterly tragedian who is now 


tv appear before them, the raw and smooth-faced youth of fitteen 


RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


Hewitt & Co, have published the “ Exile’s Lament, or the Al 
' , 


pine Singer;”’ the words by Mrs. C. B. Wilson, arranged by Sel 
pens. “The poor bl 
author of “ Oh, softly sleep, my 

Riley's musical operations during the week have been n 
lific, and he has published the following ‘IT knew her,” a ballad, 
written by Jefferys, tse musi Nelson, with a beautiful vignette 
title. “The Sea-rover;”) the poe by 1S. Foster, music by Neu 
komm. “Two waltzes and saraband dance,” as performed by th 
band of the U. S. M. A. West Point; arranged by Alexander Kyle 
“Young Ellen Loraine,” a ballad; composed as a companion to 
Kate Kearney, by Alexander Lee. “Speed, ye softly-heaving bil 
lows,’ an ana; music by Neukomm ‘Overture to the celebrated 
opera of l'Inganno Felici, or the lucky mistak 
the Italian opera-house ; music by Rossim. “ TI 


nd bey,” a ballad; music by Charles Smith, 
} 


iby boy 


7 
4 












as performed at 









ve dark-cved one,” 


sung by Mr. Horn, in the Magic Fiute; composed by Auber, and 
. i 


arranged for the guitar by S. Keene. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. C. F.'s explanatory epistle is receited. It is tery satisfactory 

To Envy, by B. appears to be personal in its application, and there- 
fore unsuited to our columns. 

Lines to Miss E. J. D. on her birthday, require too much rerision 
declined. 

The dwarf’s story, and A lunar tete-a-tete, by F. H. W., hare been 
received, and shall appear. We respectfully request a continuan 


of farours 
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International treaty respecting literature.—In a late number ot 
the Evening Post, we observed a suggestion which appears to us of 
vital importance to literature and its professors, to the interests of 
two enlightened nations, to the extinguishment of their mutual pr 
judices, and the promotion of kind offices and fmendly feclng. The 
uggestion to which we allude, is the establishment, between the 
United States and the United Kingdom, of an international cop) 
To writers on this side of the Atlantic, the advantages 
At present their productions 


ruzsht law 
of such a measure would be manifest. 
vield scarcely any value; because the market is richly and abun 
dantly supplied free of cost. The material is brought here, ready for 
the first possessor, who prepares it for publication at no expense, 
but that of printing and paper. What bookseller or publisher, let 
his patriotism or his zeal for literature be ever so ardent, would give 
an adequate price for literary productions, when he can obtain from 
another country as large a quantity, gratuitously, as he can find it 


» 


convenient to publish?) The utmost disinterestedness and contempt 





of gain, for which we can give our very good fnends the b 


credit, can never induce them to give a good price for a mater 


! Tt 


when they can purchase another material equally good on su 

cheap terms, as they procure the prime productions of the present 
day—to wit, for nothing. We have a sufficiently good opimon ot 
those booksellers, but it is not altogether so transcendantal as t 


believe them fools. Under such circumstances it is quite plain, tl 


there is little or no encouragement here for the eultivation of natiy 
or resident talent; and, in consequence of the entity of our | 

g with that of the Umted Kingdom 
tionality, this will ever continue so, unless some plan shall be con 





t and her more mature né 








trived by which the literau of both countnes may be placed on an 
equal footing with regard to the disposal of their productions \ 
which, in all countnes where the English lan we os Vern | 

} 


intellectual labour, instead of being forestalled, shall, with uniform 


impartiality, be cherished and protected, Under a plan of this na 


ture, we fervently hope, and decidedly believe, that this country is 


capable of furnishing its full quofa to the accumulation of English 


and, that many a candidate for fame would anse, who 


literature 5 
now pines in obscurity or want, to add to the wealth of that | 
terature the freshness and youthful vigour which our institutions 
Fostered by a more expanded pa 


tronage, and stimulated by the hopes of liberal reward, able men 


are well calculated to produce, 


will devote themselves to literature; and a spint of emulation w 
be excited productive of the best results to the national charac 


terand mind. Besides, we should not be inundated as we now are 


with the trash of the British press. Booksellers would disermunate; 
for had they to pay, they would try to select the best: now they 
prefer publishing imported nonsense, which they get gratis, to dom 

te productions of the best order which must be pad for. Por the 


same reason, they would publish no English production that had 


not the impress of genus, or that did not possess some degree or 
kind of merit those great 
countries would be improved, and the taste fo 

1) 


pure, delicate, and distinguishing 
} 


cause, as they would th 


Thus, the common literature of both 
r books renderedt 

Jointly conecrnmed in a common 
en be, opportunities for a more intimat: 


' 
ach other would be afforded to those kindred nations 





knowledge at 
Their ancient afleetions would revive and quicken; asperities at 


prepudices, now so diligently fed by the /yinge and exagger " 
of mercenary, insolent seribblers, would disa ind tl ‘ 
roroodly chances 





ties, in which the one may be deficient, would 





of being supplied by the virtues, in which the other excelled. Tt may 


then be safely said, that the hints so « rtunely thrown out by our 





contemporary, deserve the most attentive consideration We most 
heartily echo the suggestion, and coincide in his views. Few sub 
jects can be more pregnant with interest than this; forit essent 
ally concerns the great and glorious cause of science and letters, and 
perhaps the moral interests of two powerful nations, whieh, in’ the 


hich career of civilization, it seems designed, should ren parallel 


and never counter, to each other We firmly trust that this subvect 


will not escape the attention of the Amenecan and British press ; 
if our contemperanes every where, will commence nd cont ‘ 
ts discussion, until it shall find its way to the per quarter 


Old English anthors Our attention has been attracted by an 








dition of tke old Enelish writers, edited by some of the best scholars 
n England, and | enn n London. under the man 
of the Aldine edit ken from the name of the « 
rated s iroand Ma tus A s, who flo shy 
shortly after the printing, and was rument n 
rescuing manv mvaluable works from the destruction te which 
manuscripts are always subject, and to whieh they were part arly 
expos ut that period, when party contentions were at ther lest 
ind spared no ancent relies, however precious, in ther msane fury 
The dlusion is pleasing, when, apon opening t works at the uth 
page, We See the Same arrangement of Capitals, ¢ 1 the statin 7 
ial vice, a nunentwined areut au ar vr, that marked the 
genuine old Aldine editions, at a time when terary puracy was 
] | ar r ] t wit rm modes 
almost unknown We are particularly pleased with t dest 
i es } 

motto which is appended to the device Adi discipulus A 
molying that to be a follower, a diserple of the renowned A e, is 


sufficient honour. 
accomp! steal muel 


day used to offer 





sheets as placards about the streets of Pans, and employed a ener to 


announce a considerable sum as an inducement for the literat to 


inspect them. What a contrast is exhibited at the present day ; and 
more Esper ally in the editions of the ancent classics, on this side 


of the Atlantic, which often teem with errors of the press; 


| and what 


blunders we see committed, whenever an unlucky wiht attempts 
to quote a sentence of Latin or Greek. We will exeept, however 


from this sweeping censure, the Cambr e and Andow 


r presses 
which, for correctness in printing the ancient, modern, and onental 
languages, equal the best conducts resses in Europe We wish 
we could say as much of many others in the country.—To return 
to our Aldme classics we recommend them as the most perfect 
editions of the old Englhsh authors, and can sately savy. that for 
fineness « iper, beauty of typography, and tasteful “ fou? ensemble,” 





they far surpass all that have yet appeared 
oe 


for the persons connected with it, which has been for some time 


growng respect for the press, and consequently 


observable in England, must be highly graufying to every tnend of 
terature. In the debates which grew out of the late contest between 


Mr. O'Connell and the repor rwhie! 


ters, the terms of respect Ww i 
the most violent of the tores n the h se of con ” spurke ot 
the latter, clearly prove that the influence of the pross has inereased 
Ss Inecrcasing ind will « t te onse And why = this 
Because a considerable portion of the t tand learning of the et 
pire are now engaged In its service t mon thus cmploved a 
deternuned to command that uifluence m= s ety to which thea 
power, their acquirements, and the re 1 tv of thor station, et 
title them. Thev are now r mised in the | eof commons as 
holding an equal rank with its members; ar nission, which 
when uttered by Sir Robert Inglis, recenved at y response from 
all parties It is quite ev fent that nene but men of cducaton and 
talent are now employed inp the periodical press of Great I 
which was far from being the case twenty or thirty years » in 
those times terate men, as deficent i genus as im acquire 

ndertook to wield the pen, and the | ce tuste ands 

Dress dist 4 f ink Forewners who visit our coun 
try express considerable surpmse, that the “outward man” a 
woman, on our helidays ar bbhaths, do not «¢ veterize the 
weekly ¢ ng of each mmdiy | N ery marl t ria 

" breast-worn s re . stun ! pe rsanhing 
who has been honoured by | try for t yuar 
warms. On the bench, the ma trate is not durmified by wwhoor 
ermine, nor are there among us woolsacks for chancellors, black 
wands, & the paraphernalia of yudieaal or hk lateral majesty. In 


truth. we have to tell our visrters from seones where t ub and 


sceptre speak for the dlustrousness of thew owner, that such petty 





" ns are spurned by the poopl An An eun judge os 
cout n dimen ns of t “ fort eet, butt ts to his 
learnl me n, wopartial mvest thon, a re ble conclusion 
The renowned veteran poy iroornter, and invert rot new enees 
rest t r « ms to the pul ri titude and universal vone ration of 
the evtizens of these United States pont firm ba thor own 
isefulness and correct deportment 

/ r nl f \ Street is quite volute ed No 
one who has not seen it for two years w ld know it tw so 
much waproved. ftus now worthy of being in the newhhourhoed of 
our august presence— before it was not; andits trends and owners 
perceiving the indecorum of having shabby houses and an mesignit 
cant street in our viernity, with becoming spurt, for which they ce 
serve the public thanks, resolved on a change. These remarks, be 
tknown, however, do not apply to every part of Aun-street; for 
there are eertain little wooden houses just opposite to us, that we 
ire very anxious to see prostrated: for im lL they are no ornament 
it present, but aflord a first-rat te for the ore 1of buildings 
suitable for this part of the town in general ts proximity to us 








Lif d death of Philadelph We saw these wor prefixed 
to some article in a newspaper the other day nd instantly though 
that poor Philadelphia had breathed its last; and that, such wa 
the ra for hographies, notices, recollections, memours &e., some 
worthy wrter had undertaken to write it But on looking inte 
mnother rnal we discovered that PI lel 1 was still alive, and 
that ours tuke was caused by a meaprnt. The notice should hawe 
read Life and death in Phila lelphia 

lure f ’ camon lar The love of mus SA consplenonus 
treitin the negro’s character, whose countenaner ways hted up 
with cheertul «nutes whenever a “concord of sweet sound salutes 
his ear, Whatever be his condition, bond or free k or well, butler 

{or careseed. the sounds of music never fail to solace | Trows 

hten his joys In deserit the wretched cor not the 
! ro slaves on the island of St Nichol ote { the ¢ } aa 
Verda, Capt Morrell informs us, that though thea miserable huts 
tatu every ¢ . ‘ ‘ \ wVerw ’ 
wttw 1 sical instruments at ! iw 
ber qquente sa strong symptom of luxuryin the fonuly of a New 
I wpe ’ r Mus t seems, can Vinte ¢ rt pan 
onus hy slling fett ft sinve ! ! t« nk 
chaise can eccasiorally lost the " ngr of the doublin 
1 i we panied by thie vVily tones of the t These stra 
heute are | rd in the hut of every slave tive lan The former 
smade of a hollow log, covered w ik of parchment of ther 
own make; and the latter is a mode rtof alvre, wih or ly three 
strnes. But, rude as these instruments are, they | wss the m 

i} power of charming the sable hearer into a total forgetfulness of 
his , 1 and his serrow In tw or a , 
sounds, he f ts that | aslo 1 is r than h ster 

/ i f ’ f . \ . ‘ yi ‘ i jul , t ‘ the 

rus illogn sloeves of ladses dresses are alout to po out of fashion 
The cons nees to drygood-merchants, mantuamakers, &e. will 
he s « Av, and to th vhes themselves; for, to say nothing 
ff the new expense it will make necessary, the | s will be then 
sblioreel tO Wak Gg v sail, with the ard of a farr wind 

‘ e p eno « wv by v h we might do so 
much good, ner any by which we really so littl, as by conver 
sation There is not u het ent in conversation, without an 
equa ereatam 
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FROM SLUMBER LIGHT. 


A BALLAD—WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY F. E. LACY. 























iT} 
From slum-ber a calm re- pose, 









































deur ra 
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| oft from gran To toll ere blush 


ofmorn- glows, 
ing 










































































cheer-ful 3 
he pea-sant hies? 
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2d—The lowly state, as wealthy lot, 
May heaven's blessing greet, | 

And in the peasant’s humble cot | 
Content of siniles more sweet. || 


















And blithe he sings rus-tic lay, His la-bourto be- 
some 





Pe a 


—_— 
































hati iltieaiinsan iden it es * 
yb == Beale aa wen fe 


While heaw'n a-wakes the beam.-ing day, 





“¢ tp 
—s is 33 |S ge een 





|) The cheerful beam the light wing*d gale, || 
| That plays o'er cultur’d bow'r, | 
| Awakes the bloom in nature's vale i} 

Of simple woodland flow’r. 








like on all to smile. 




















3d—Then who in halls of pomp and pride 
Would smiles of fortune heed 

Or climb the rugged mountains side, | 
| When nature paints the mead. 











| The proud sea-wave the bark may bear 
To gay and costly bow’'rs 
But dearer far the brook that ne‘er 
Forsakes its native flow'rs. 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


TO A MOUNTAIN RILL, 


Sitver stream in beauty gushing 
From the mountain's mossy side, 
O'er the golden pebbles rushing, 
With thy pure and hmpid tide, 
Why so sweetly do thy numbers 
Wake their glad enchanting 
While all nature round thee slumbers, 
In thy lone and shady dell ? 
Softly sounds thy ceaseless song, 
Stealing on my list’ ning ear; 
Swittly ghde thy waves along, 
Lovely fount, to memory dear! 


spell, 


Oft along thy margin straying, 

Have I gazed with fond delight 
On thy waters wildly playing, 

‘Neath the moon's unclouded light 
‘Twas when eves were on me beaming 
§ With the joyous glance of love, 

Ere the hope of all my dreaming, 

Wing'd her way to realins above! 

Softly sounds thy ceaseless song, 

Stealing on my list’ning ear, 
Waking, as thou ghid'st along, 

Pensive thoughts, to memory dear! 


Inrantite wit. Albeit there ts a good deal of thie commodity 
afloat, that is, wit very jejune, 


forbear gving a real bon 


proceeding trom the lips of full-grown 
uttered the 
years of age Hle was, 
drawn by a 


pereonages, We cannot mot, 
other day in our presence, by a ch ld tive 
with his father 
horse, so stubborn, so restive 


Every five 


, taking a rural excursion in a carriage, 
that the brute disgraced the honorable 
name of horse vy sx vards this degenerate animal 
stopped short; 
could be preva: 
child ened out, 
he meant—comimas colons, or semi vlons’ 
they were all semicolons, as they were pretty long After a 
great many of those long steps, the horse took a position from 


and the continued etlorts of the 


and the dnver had to lash him severely before he 
led on to proceed, Whenever the horse stopped, the 
His father at last asked what stops 


He replied he thought 


“a stop, pa.” 
stops 


which nothing could dislodge him ; 
dnver and the several persons who came to his assistance, 
inch. At length, 
silently witnessed this scene for a considerable time, the child ened 
out, with an arch smile, “Ah! papa, full Many 
worse things have been recorded of full-grown, professed wits, 


were of 


no avail—the animal would not stir an having 


this is a stop.”’ 





Ses 0 AUTHORS 
English literature, we are often struck with the vigour of their style, 
and, notwithstanding their antiquated garb, with the pomt and ¢ le 
gance of the thought. We are fond of communing betimes in the 
morning with those sturdy pioneers. How sweet and how instrue- 
tive to many a despainng worshipper at the 
following lines from old Whither : 


* Shall [, wasting in despanr, 
Die because a woman's fair; 
Or make pale my cheeks with care 
‘Cause another's rosy are’ 

Be she fairer than the day, 

Or the flowery meads in May , 

If she be not so to me, 
What care 1, how taur she be 


Among the numerous sources and objects of en- 


Men become martyrs 


EnruvstasmM.—. 


thusiasm, how seldom is virtue to be found 


to an abstraction, or what they conceive a principle; but do they 


ever sacrifice any selfish graufication to the cause of truth, justice, 
or general morals ? How seldom do we witness this? How rare is 
the enthusiasm on this point?) Until men learn to prostrate their 
passions and their selfish impulses at the shrine of virtue, all other 


enthusiasm is fanaticism. 


In this age of woman's 


FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


least 


Improve 


ment, at there is one 


totally di 


as to the intellectual and mechameal parts, should be an object of 


in all the external accomplishments, 


sregarded—letter-writing. Teo perform this elegantly, both 


every lady's ambition. Even ordinary facility cannot be acquired in 
this wav, unless an hour or two be devoted every day, ether to 
onginal composition, or copying some of the best models of epis- 


tolary correspondence 


We had the pleasure of looking at one of these monsters 
He had been seen 


SHARK 
other day, just after his capture 
swimming towards the Washington market, 
off to the middle of the nver, and again nearing the shore, until prepa 
made for entrapping him. A large hook, with a fish at 


of the deep th 
then turning suddenly 


sthons Were 


tached to it, and a rope, capable of sustaining the enemy's weight 
was thrown ‘from the wharf. Soon the line was violently pulled, 
several men seized it, and the very creature itself, full fourteen feet 


was drawn from the briny element. The distinguished 


acted much attention from the citizens, | 


in length, 
prisoner attr ut was quickly 
dispatched, for the surrounding phrenologists perceived by his bumps 
swallowed a little boy-bather f he had 


that he weu/d have or two 


not so seasonably been prevented 


In reading over the authors of the earliest days of 


shrine of love, are the 


NOW TELL ME. 


Now tell me, now tell me, an hundred times o'er 
Dost love me, until thou canst love me no more? 
Dost grieve when I'm absent, and joy when [I'm near, 
And sadden until thou hast seen me appear? 

Art thou glad when my name is but spoken, and then, 
Dost strive, tll thou hast my neme spoken again ? 
Come tell me, come tell me, an hundred times o'er, 
Dost love me until thou canst love me no more? 


I've told thee, I've told thee, an hundred times o'er, 
I love thee, I love thee—what can I say more? 

I care not for wealth, and I ask not for fame, 

I love thee, and thy love is all that I claim— 

Then look not thus doubting, nor turn thee away, 
And cease to reproach me thus, day after day 

I tell thee again, as Ive told thee before, 

I love thee, unul I can love thee no more! 


Detcn opstinacy.—With what pertinacity nations retain their 
peculiar and distinctive character; and with what exactness, nay, 
accuracy, are and disadvantages balanced? The 
Hollanders, from the most remote penod of their truly honourabl 


its advantages 


history, have been remarkable for this quality; in fact, in their 
character it is, and ever has been, the prominent feature. If in the 
present day it has done harm, in other times it has effected good 


If it has embarrass: d con 
protocols embargoes in the 
t furnished one of the first examples 


great 1 the whole human race 


ventions, created tedious and nine 


teenth century, in the sixteenth 


of successful resistance to oppression, and produced some of the most 


devoted protomartyrs to hberty. So much for Dutch obstinacy ! 


HIS PELOVED BROTHER CARLOs.—If we 
illy the production of Ferdinand 
But he is not a 

A man can 


FERDINAND S LETTER TO 


were sure that the letter was re 


we would at once pronounce him a man of talent 


man of talent, and, therefore, never wrote this letter 


not write well, and also embroider petticoats. Poor brother Carlos 
receives a sentence of banishment from his native land, in the same 
letter in which the king tells him he loves him with the most ardent 
affection; and, with true fraternal tenderness, tells him not to return 


or—his Bourbon head will pay the forfert—(we suppose.) 
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